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A 
S'TAR 


for 
MVERY MAN 


by FRANK R. SNAVELY 


THE BELIEF that a heavenly 
sign occurs at the birth of a great 
personality has tts source in ancient 
history. Long before the birth of 
Christ the Hebrews were prophesying 








that a star would attend the advent of the Messiah. 
According to legend Isaac and Moses were honored 
by the appearance of some celestial phenomena at 
the time they were born. 

Belief in the supernatural nature of heavenly 
phenomena was not confined to past centuries but 
has been present in modern times also. The appear- 
ance of Halley’s Comet, flashing across the sky, sup- 
posedly heralds the birth of a famous person. Mark 
Twain took great pride in the fact that Halley’s 
Comet was visible at the time of his birth. 

Attempts to identify the star that appeared at Je- 
sus’ birth have not been successful. It might have 
been Halley’s Comet or some other heavenly visitor 
from outer space. Whatever it was, its presence is a 
unique occurrence. The Gospel of Matthew reports 
that “wise men from the East” (commonly inter- 
preted as priests or Magi) followed a star until they 
came to Bethlehem and discovered the infant Je- 
sus. Their confidence that the star announced an 
unusual happening was based on their belief in the 
science of astrology, which dates back to the histori- 
cal origins of India, China, Egypt, and Mesopotamia. 
Thus the Wise Men were led to Bethlehem: “For we 
have seen his star in the East, and have come to wor- 
ship him” (Matthew 2:2). 

The belief that the heavens have a profound in- 
fluence on human life is not without its disciples in 
this modern day. Drugstores do a fair business sell- 
ing astrology magazines to those who want to read 
their fortunes. Most of us have at some time looked 
in the fortunetelling column of the newspaper and 
read that we are good-looking and intelligent and 
that our birthday is the right time to make a sound 
financial investment. Some farmers are so influenced 
by providential signs in the heavens that they will 
not plant certain crops until the moon is in the right 
position. 

Of course, there are skeptics who put no faith in 
such beliefs. Such a one was Shakespeare, who had 
Cassius say to Brutus, 


The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 


The literal truth, however, is that there is a star 
for every man. A few years ago, Sir James Jeans, 
the English physicist, stated that if a cup of water 
were poured into the Atlantic Ocean the atoms from 
that cup of water would soon spread to every body of 
water throughout the world. This same process is 
carried out in the relationship between our solar sys- 
tem and its human inhabitants. In a recent issue of 
a national magazine a physicist wrote that stars ex- 
ploding in outer space centuries ago now have atomic 
particles resident in every living being. 

The spiritual truth in this phenomenon is even 
more important. The relationship between man and 
heaven can be explored through the spiritual 
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analogies and truths found in the story of Jesus’ 
birth. 

For example, the Wise Men saw a star in the East 
and came to Jesus’ birthplace. Symbolically, this is 
a picture of every man following a star in his en- 
deavor to find meaning in life. The science of psy- 
chology recognizes the existence of man’s four pri- 
mary needs—love, food, self-preservation, and rec- 
ognition. 









Tue Christian faith goes a step further with the 
affirmation that man was created in the image of 
God and is therefore a spiritual being. As such he 
has a need to give himself in worship, to follow and 
adore a power beyond himself. This urge explains 
why a man who does not find God will worship some- 
thing—money, himself, a totalitarian philosophy such 
as communism—for he must worship something. For 
this, man was made. 
Jesus interpreted man’s spiritual hunger: 
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Man shall not live by bread alone, C 

but by every word that proceeds from the mouth of tl 
God (Matthew 4:4). Pp. 
Theologians in other times and places have re- ef 

peated this thought. Augustine stated, “Thou hast m 

formed us for Thyself, and our hearts are restless dr 

till they find rest in Thee.” In contemporary times 

Karl Barth, the German theologian, has said that 

man has an “incurable Godsickness.” 

This urge to give oneself wholeheartedly to a | 
power beyond himself is a vital factor in the achieve- aci 
ments of dedicated people. Consider the creative life ( 
of Michael Faraday. Almost every modern electronic be 
device had its beginning in Faraday’s scientific dis- J inc 
coveries. Back of his exploring mind was his person- ‘ 
al experience with God. When he was dying, some- § ind 
one asked him, “What are your speculations?” the 

“Speculations?” he asked in surprise, “I have J Ple 
none. I am resting on certainties. ‘I know whom! § aw: 
have believed and I am sure that he is able to guard J 8s 
until that Day what has been entrusted to me.’ ” 10 

Only a star can explain the sacrificial life of a man J abo 
like Albert Schweitzer. He followed his star into § 2 li 
the African jungle in order to bring healing to God’s § Our 
children there, and in one illuminating moment he § only 
discovered what he called “reverence for life.” base 

Only a star can explain the motivating force of § God 
Jesus’ life: “. . . for the works which the Father has § the 
granted me to accomplish, these very works which J Very 
I am doing, bear me witness that the Father has sent W 
me” (John 5:36). abou 

To say that every man has a star that he must fol- J Upon 
low may easily be called poetic nonsense by the skep- the a 
tical. But what better way is there to describe this dealt 
search for spiritual satisfaction? The star in the East, 8 Gc 
which was followed by the Wise Men in their search § Tevea 
for the baby Jesus, symbolizes the urge within evety find 
man to find and to know God. In the 

Furthermore, this star, or impelling urge, in every § —__ 
human being tells us something about the nature o lished 















the God we seek. The writer of the Fourth Gospel 
does not give us a Nativity story, but he has this to 
say about the meaning of Christ in the world: “In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God. He was in the begin- 
ning with God; all things were made through him, 
and without him was not anything made that was 
made” (John 1:1-3). 

John is saying that God speaks, God reveals, God 
communicates. He is an active God and cannot be 
idle. Our star is not simply a human urge; it is the 


creation of a heavenly Father who desires that we 
find him. 













Our conception of God is not always as realistic 
and exciting as the interpretation John gives. A 
subtle, unexpressed feeling that God does not par- 
ticipate in life is often present. People may say that 
they believe in God, but they are not very confident 
of his relevancy. As Dorothy Sayers has said, “There 
is, indeed, a school of thought which imagines that 
God, having created His universe, has now screwed 
the cap on His pen, put up His feet on the mantel- 
piece and left the work to get on with itself.” 1 
Martin Luther had his ups and downs during his 
efforts to reform the church. It is reported that one 





































































st morning he found his wife at the breakfast table 
“. dressed as if she were about to attend a funeral. 
on “Who’s dead?” Luther asked her. 
of “God,” she replied. 
“How do you know?” he asked. 

2 His wife answered, “From the way you have been 
my acting lately everybody would think God is dead.” 
ife Certain aspects of our behavior suggest that we 
nie believe that God is dead, or nearly so, or at least is 
lis- incapable of doing anything constructive. 
on- Sometimes our church attendance pattern is an 
ne- § indictment of our faith. Only a superficial concept of 

the nature of God can account for the fact that peo- 
ave @ Ple attend Sunday-school classes and then rush 
mI away, having dismissed their religious obligations 
ard § aS quickly as possible. 
’ Our habits of giving may indicate what we think 
man § about God. The New Testament says that God gave 
into § @ life, the life of his Son, that we might know life. 
'od’s § Our dedication is sadly lacking when we give God 
t he @ Only the crumbs from our pocketbooks. Behavior 

based on fear may indicate what we think about 
.e of § God. Lack of inspiration and wisdom comes from 
- has § the persistent thought that God cannot really do 
shich § Very much about changing life for the better. 
- sent We need to realize the importance of our beliefs 

about God. The vitality of our religious life depends 
+ fol: § Upon the maturity of our theology. We cannot attain 
skep- § the abundant life if we think of God only as One who 
» this § dealt with the human race twenty centuries ago. It 
East, @ is God’s very nature to speak, to communicate, to 
earch § Teveal himself now as well as then. God is eager to 
every ind listening and receptive souls. The star hangs 

in the sky, resides within us, not only as a symbol 
every @ —___ 

_) The Mind of the Maker, by Dorothy Sayers; Living Age Books pub- 
ure 0! @ lished by Meridian Books, 1956; page 65. 








of man’s yearning to know God, but also as a sign 
put there by God that men might find him. 

The story of Jesus’ birth, as told by Matthew, sug- 
gests that if we will follow our true longing (the sign 
that God has given us), if we will follow the star as 
the Wise Men did, we will discover the One who is 
Life. 


Ir God is creative and illuminating Mind, then man 
has the spiritual ability to hear God speak and, at 
least partially, to understand his speech. 

Philips Brooks explained man’s spiritual potential 
in this way: “Remember, God is teaching you always 
just as much truth as you can learn. If you are in 
sorrow at your ignorance then, still you must not 
despair. Be capable of more knowledge, and it shall 
be given you. What hinders you from knowing God 
perfectly is not God’s unwillingness but your im- 
perfectness. Grow better and purer, and divine wis- 
dom shall come to you, not given as wages, as re- 
ward, but simply admitted into a nature grown more 
capable of receiving it.” 

When men have seen the Light and have accepted 
it, they have become “sons of God.” To see the star 
and follow it is to discover the source of life. 

I will never forget my first Sunday away from 
home during World War II. A few days previously 
I had arrived at a California boot camp, twenty-five 
hundred miles from home. On Sunday morning I 
went to church service in the camp’s gymnasium. 
There were no pews, not even chairs. The young 
recruits, with ill-fitting clothing and shaved heads, 
sat on the floor and listened to the chaplain speak. 
I don’t remember what the chaplain said, but I re- 
member the feeling of being at church in an un- 
familiar place. As I looked around, I saw grown 
men, their heads bowed, and tears streaming down 
their faces. Each one of us shared an ache in the 
heart. We were homesick—starving for the sight of 
our loved ones. 

If we had been a little wiser, a little more mature, 
we might have expressed a greater faith on that Sun- 
day morning. Homesickness is a natural reaction in 
strange places, but there is a remedy for aching 
hearts and painful memories. Signs of a God who 
cares were all about us. A cross on the altar signified 
God’s love and mercy. A minister of God spoke the 
age-old words of faith and consolation. Twenty-five 
hundred miles away a similar drama was being en- 
acted as our loved ones attended the home-town 
church. The stars that sparkled in the California 
sky at night were the same stars that shone over 
our homes. Indeed, it was the same sky to which the 
Wise Men turned their faces almost two thousand 
years earlier when they were searching for the baby 
Jesus. 

The truth is that no man seeking God can miss 
him. And finding God results in a sustaining faith 
in him. That first Christmas is the supreme evidence 
of a loving God who calls us to him. God paid us a 
visit in Christ. And he gives every man a star as a 
guide to the One who is the Life. 








H. Roberts 








Armstrong 


a VERY pastor, every member of every commission 
on membership and evangelism, and every sensitive 
churchman is concerned over the fact that a large 
percentage of the members of their churches—30 or 
40 per cent, perhaps—have no real part in the life 
of the church and actually are members in name 
only. 

We have tended to think of this situation largely in 
terms of a problem of assimilation. We say that in 
most instances these persons were neglected by 
other church members after they joined and that 
they never were made to feel that they were a part 
of the congregation. Much time and thought is being 
given to plans for assimilation. Such techniques as 
“fellowship friends,” talent questionnaires, and gala 
receptions are suggested as means of bringing new 
and inactive members into active relationship with 
the church. 


TuHIs analysis of the problem, it seems to me, is 
true as far as it goes but does not really get to the 
root of the matter. In my opinion the fatal flaw in our 
conception of evangelism is that the minister is cast 
in the role of the chief evangelist of the church and 
most of the new members are brought into the church 
exclusively or primarily through his efforts. This 
attitude is neither scriptural nor, in the long run, 
advisable. 

A pastor’s responsibility is primarily to those who 
are already members of his church; those outside 
the church are largely the responsibility of lay per- 
sons. 

When a congregation and its minister think of 
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Evangelism Is Nojh 






evangelism as a task for the minister (and perhaps 
a small group of semiskilled lay evangelists), they 
have failed to grasp the purpose of the church in the 
world. The church is called to witness to the redemp- 
tive love of God, which is made known in the life of 
the congregation as a whole. 

In The Methodist Church the minister alone de- 
cides who is to be admitted to the church. Conse- 



































quently, new members are frequently presented to a a 
congregation of persons to whom they may be total k 
strangers. The members of the congregation are SC 
asked to respond to the question, “What is your 

mind to them [these new members]?” with the di 
words, “We rejoice to recognize you as members. . .” ne 
But do they rejoice? In many cases these new mem- be 
bers mean very little to the majority of the con- dc 
gregation. 

What I am coming to is this: The local church, in W 
American Protestantism at least, is largely a social let 
group—a social group with a religious purpose. If as: 
a new member is not, or does not quickly become, a gre 
recognized and accepted part of the social group, he shi 
almost certainly will not be an active participant in wo 
church functions. chi 

If anew member feels that his best personal friend tic 
at the church is the minister, he will be likely to shc 
make a very poor church member in the long run. its 
If after six months the minister is still his best friend me 
in the church, he almost certainly will join the in- F 
active list when that minister moves to another ap- pri 
pointment. Very few persons will continue to at- thay 
tend meetings of a group in which they do not feel cler 
welcome. in f 

This rule has exceptions, but it fits the majority that 
of cases: Members who are not active in the life of J ing 
the church are those who have no close social or per- § sibil 
sonal relationship to persons or groups in the congre- § Cia! 
gation. ice, 

Sometimes an inactive member will say, “No one W 
from the church ever calls on me unless he wants § men 
money.” It is doubtful if a few planned calls by 4 § Privi 
special group of callers have much value unless the J robb 
callers are willing to become real friends of the pet- § Ness 
sons on whom they call. A call made in a routine of § ourss 
professional manner does not alter an impression of § ours, 
the church as a closed corporation. New and inactive J to dc 
members want, and have every right to expect, § Comn 
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friendship and love from those who claim to be mem- 
bers of the body of Christ. And this is precisely what 
most, if not all, the inactive members have not 
received. 

Many members never become active in the life of 
the church because the other members never invite 
them. The pastor or a team of visitors may have 
invited them, but individuals did not invite them 
and apparently never really wanted them. Persons 






































































a 
1 know when they are not welcome in the inner, per- 
e sonal fellowship of a group. 
ir Why are they not welcome? They may be of a 
e different social or economic class. They may have 
» some offensive personality traits. They may simply 
ms be unknown because they are reserved persons and 
n- do not make friends easily. 
in Wuat is the solution to this problem? First of all, 
‘al let the minister renounce the role of evangelist and 
If assign this responsibility to the laymen, to the con- 
ca gregation as a whole. If the protest is made that 
he should the minister give up evangelism the church 
in would decrease in members, then I say, So be it! A 
church that requires its minister to do its evangelis- 
nd tic work does not deserve to increase. The church 
to should be more than an organization that measures 
un. its success by the increase in the number of its 
ond members. 
in- Protestantism prides itself on its doctrine of the 
ap- priesthood of all believers. But we ministers know 
at- § that Protestants draw a sharp distinction between 
feel clergy and laity on many matters. We recognize that 
in far too many instances the church members feel 
rity | that they have hired us to run their church, includ- 
e of @ ing the task of winning new members. Their respon- 
per- sibility, as they see it, is to support the church finan- 
gre- § cially and to give some time occasionally in its serv- 
ice, as they would any club or society. 
one We ministers also have contributed to the lay 
ants § Members’ idea that their church membership is a 
by a Privilege entailing few responsibilities. We have 
; the § robbed them of their calling from God to be wit- 
per- § Nesses, to be the church of God; we have allowed 
»e of § OUrselves to become the church in their eyes and 
on of § Ours. What have we left for average church members 
ctive § to do for their church except give money, serve on 






Coramittees, and listen to us preach? Is it not time 





His gifts were that some should be apostles, some prophets, 
some evangelists, some pastors and teachers, for the equip- 
ment of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for build- 
ing up the body of Christ, . 


by M. L. RICKETTS 





. . —Ephesians 4:11-12. 


for the Protestant ministry to reconsider its role in 
the life of the church? 

The nineteenth-century evangelist probably con- 
tributed to the popular image of the pastor as soul 
winner. To be sure, some ministers seem to be 
“evangelistic” by nature. There is a place for such 
persons in the world mission of the church, but it 
is not, I believe, as pastors, for in the pastorate they 
usurp the chief vocation of the congregation. They 
tend to distort the meaning of “evangelism” into 
simply “conversion,” missing the larger dimensions 
of the Christian life in the fellowship of the church. 

The invitation to Christian discipleship is only a 
small part of Christian evangelism. Evangelism in- 
volves the whole life and the whole attitude of the 
church, just as it involves the whole life of the per- 
son who is “evangelized.” Evangelism is much more 
than a sermon that urges repentance and acceptance 
of God’s forgiving love. It is much more than an invi- 
tation to the Christian life and church membership. 
Evangelism is the very spirit of redeeming love work- 
ing actively within a congregation. The pastor can 
work to foster this spirit in a congregation, but he 
cannot of himself create it. Such a spirit arises when 
the people are “together and of one accord,” work- 
ing, praying, seeking to know and to do the will of 
God. 

In our day it is not easy to recapture the attitude 
of the New Testament church, which set forth with 
great enthusiasm to preach the good news. We often 
employ rather mechanical and artificial devices and 
methods to set church members to the task of win- 
ning new members and assimilating them into the 
fellowship of the church. But it sometimes happens 
that in doing the will of God we discover it, and in 
performing good deeds without enthusiasm we sud- 
denly become enthusiastic. If we will work at the 
task, we may recover our sense of vocation and be- 
come indeed the church of God—a redemptive fel- 
lowship in which the sinner finds love and forgive- 
ness and the saint finds a great purpose for living. 

In this picture of the church as the redemptive 
community I see the pastor in the role of a profes- 
sional leader who supplements and oversees but does 
not dominate the work of evangelism, for in its larg- 
er sense evangelism is the outreaching fellowship of 
the whole church. 











This is the second part of a two-part article— 
EDITORS. 


Wuat have we, as a nation, done to demonstrate 
that we are capable of intelligently and wisely as- 
suming our roles as world citizens? 

The greatest single act of international generosity 
was the Marshall Plan. In forty-five months (1948- 
51) and with $12 billion the Economic Cooperation 
Administration performed the task of restoring the 
shattered economies of Western European coun- 
tries. Economic reconstruction was necessary to for- 
tify the people of Western Europe with the will to 
survive, to provide the impetus for the regenerative 
forces latent in the European economy and to re- 
store the faith of the European people in their demo- 
cratic traditions. The Marshall Plan succeeded ahead 
of schedule and at less cost than anticipated. 

We also developed the Point Four program of long- 
range foreign aid. This program proposed to give 
“more bread” to that portion of the world having 
inadequate food largely because of a primitive, 
stagnant economic life. The first part of the program 
provided for technical assistance. Its main task lay 
in the fields of agricultural reform, public utilities, 
education, communication, transportation, and public 
health. While the program required relatively small 
sums of money, competently trained personnel was 
essential. The second part of the Point Four program 
called for the revival of international lending and 
the investment of private capital. 


THE Rowe or MIssIons 


Our churches are very familiar with the kind of 
aid outlined in the first part of the Point Four plan. 
Every year a large number of Methodist young men 
and women enter missionary service. These young 
pioneers, who deal with the genuine needs of the 
people, are agricultural teachers, educators, nurses, 
doctors, engineers. All are dedicated to the precept 
of John Wesley: 


Unite the pair so long disjoin’d, 
Knowledge and vital piety. 


Democracy without education, it has been said, is 
hypocrisy without limitation. In the same vein, we 
can say that economic welfare without education is a 
similar hypocrisy. 

Missionary teachers help erase illiteracy and train 
native teachers, nurses, craftsmen, and pastoral 
workers in many lands. Leaders of tomorrow receive 
training in our missionary schools. This training will 
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enable them to assume positions of leadership in 
evangelistic, social, and economic programs. Mission- 
ary voices roused the world to rid Africa of human 
slavery, and in the years since they have brought 
Christian teachings to the rubber gatherers in the 
Congo and the migrant miners of Mozambique. They 
have established schools, churches, youth hostels, 
hospitals, and experimental farms; they have taught 
natives not only the Scriptures but also a better 
way of life. 

In Mexico the agricultural extension work of the 
Union Evangelical Center helps the natives raise 
better crops and poultry. A Methodist missionary, 
Hugh Tucker, was decorated in 1943 by the Brazilian 
government for his lifetime of service to that coun- 
try in fighting yellow fever, as well as providing 
slum children with much needed food, medical care, 
education, and recreational facilities. 

Parents of South American children are eager to 
place them in American missionary schools. Every 
year during my three years in Peru I witnessed the 
heartbreaking picture of parents seeing their chil- 
dren turned away by missionary schools. They had 
staked their hopes on such an education for their 
boys and girls, but there was no room for them. 

While a professor at the University of San Marcos, 
I learned of the high scholastic standing of our mis- 
sionary high schools. Graduates of these schools 
have little difficulty in finding jobs, not only be- 
cause of their knowledge of English, but also and 
primarily because of the Christian influence of these 
schools on their character. 

These schools are helping to create an educated 
and progressive middle class in South America. In 
the March, 1950, Bulletin published by the Associa- 
tion of Directors of Methodist Schools of the Central 
Conference of Latin America, we read: 

“The forming of a middle class, the producing of 
government leaders with a spirit of service, the 
breaking down of religious and social prejudices, 
the liberalizing of the community and the adequate 
education of youth, are all in themselves achieve- 
ments of no inconsiderable importance. . . . We 
should be ministering more effectively to the lower 
social classes, not only teaching them to read but 
teaching them to work... .” 


THE THREAT OF RUSSIA 


We cannot ignore the fact that the economic wel- 
fare of underdeveloped countries falls in the realm 
of international politics and that our ability to prove 
ourselves truly worthy of world citizenship is of 
paramount importance. 

Within the last few years Russia has shifted the 
emphasis from direct aggression to economic offen- 
sive against the free world. Their concentrated bom- 
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bardment of “neutralist” countries with economic 
weapons, such as loans, grants, technical assistance, 
dumping, and preclusive selling, was aimed at politi- 
cal targets. 

In November, 1957, Nikita Khrushchev made an- 
other, this time open, threat when he stated: “We 
declare war upon you... the threat to the U. S. 
is not ICBM but in the field of peaceful production. 
We are relentless in this, and it will prove the su- 
periority of our system.” 

This challenge was more than an idle boast. Ac- 
cording to our State Department, within a five-year 
period the Soviet bloc concluded agreements with 
fourteen of the less developed countries outside the 
Soviet orbit. This provided for the extension of an 
estimated $1.9 billion in credits for the purchase of 
goods and services from the Soviet bloc. In 1955 
twenty-three of the twenty-nine new trade agree- 
ments with the noncommunist world were made with 
underdeveloped countries. 

Closely related to the economic offensive is techni- 
cal assistance. More than 2,300 Soviet bloc techni- 
cians were sent to nineteen less developed countries 
during the last half of 1957. Several thousand tech- 
nicians and students from these countries have gone 
to the bloc for study and training. Such technical 
assistance facilitates espionage, subversion, and in- 
doctrination. 

At a meeting of businessmen which I attended 
private investments abroad were being considered. 
The prevailing tenor of the discussion was the threat 
of Soviet Russia as the main stimulus for invest- 
ments. We need to realize, however, that the eco- 
nomic conflict we witness is more than a conflict 
between the free world and Soviet Russia or 
between capitalism and state ownership. Histori- 
cally, our day will be seen as one of a mortal conflict 
between two concepts of the nature of man and of 
the universe: Is man a child of God and a part of 
God, and therefore free? Or is he an expendable 
commodity and therefore a tool in the hands of the 
state? 

This is a mortal conflict with no compromises. It 
cannot be settled at the bargaining tables of Yalta, 
Potsdam, Geneva, or at Summit conferences. At 
these meetings moral convictions are often sacrificed 
when matters of physical survival are at stake, but 
the incompatibility of the two concepts remains un- 
changed. We can hardly imagine one of the apostles 
discussing with a totalitarian dictator the division 
of the world into two spheres of influence—Christian 
and non-Christian. Future generations may have to 
pay the price of our political compromises. 

We cannot minimize the Soviet threat to win the 
allegiance of underdeveloped nations through trade 
and aid. For Christians the desire for other countries 
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to attain self-support and a decent standard of living 
should not be prompted by the struggle with the 
Soviet Union or by the fear of allowing any of these 
nations to slip behind the iron curtain. The guiding 
spirit behind our concern for these areas should be 
a belief in economic co-operation as a precondition 
of international order and as an opportunity for a 
more abundant life for all the peoples of these 
nations. 

Discussing the problem of underdeveloped areas 
only in the light of our struggle with Soviet Russia 
implies that our concern for these people is only sec- 
ondary. This encourages them to pressure us by in- 
dicating they can turn to Soviet Russia for help. We 
must recognize that even though “man does not live 
by bread alone,” at least he lives if he has bread. On 
the other hand, the underdeveloped areas need to 
realize that man’s needs, involving such spiritual 
goods as freedom, root deep and lie in the soul. 

Christians believe that every individual is a child 
of God and a being of infinite worth. Therefore they 
cannot be complacent in the face of economic exploi- 
tation and inequalities of wealth and the accompany- 
ing ill health, poverty, famine, and hunger. Any 
man’s hunger and unhappiness is of great concern 
to a Christian. The sooner Christian world citizens 
translate their belief in brotherhood into effective 
aid to people in underdeveloped areas, the sooner 
will hopes for a free world be fulfilled. 

In encouraging world Christian citizenship, we 
must proclaim the belief that the gifts of the Creator 
are man’s inalienable rights and that the Lord came 
to give us the means by which all men may have 
an abundant life. 


Economic Co-OPERATION 


Our efforts to foster a spirit of international co- 
operation and brotherhood should not be limited to 
the underdeveloped areas of the world. We are wit- 
nessing the increase of economic solidarity among 
the peace-loving nations of the world. In 1958 Bel- 
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gium, France, West Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, 
and the Netherlands joined in a European Economic 
Community, better known as the Common Market.* 
This is a broad plan for gradual economic coales- 
cence of the member nations over a period of twelve 
to seventeen years. It provides for the gradual re- 
duction of tariffs, quotas, and other barriers to trade 
among the members; the creation of a uniform tariff 
schedule to apply to imports from the rest of the 
world; the abolition of restrictions on the movement 
of services, labor, capital, and business enterprises 
among members; the co-ordination of monetary and 
fiscal policies; the establishment of common agri- 
cultural policies; a uniform wage scale; the estab- 
lishment of a social fund to help relieve possible 
economic injuries to workers resulting from trade 
liberalization. These are only a few of the provisions 
of a program proclaimed as one of the most important 
undertakings of the twentieth century and a possible 
watershed event of history. 

Paul-Henri Spaak, Secretary-General of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, said: 

“In addition to this union of six countries into an 
economic community, and without doubt, one day 
into a political one—a necessity of the modern world 
—it is also necessary that this great community, the 
United States, Great Britain and the other countries 
of Europe unite, for there is a struggle, a conflict, 
and on the issue of this conflict depends the very 
existence of our civilization.” 1 

The already apparent success of the Common Mar- 
ket constitutes an encouraging example for Latin 
America to the extent that it shows how intelligent 
understanding of common problems, followed by 
vigorous and persevering action of supplementing 
one another’s economies, can transform dreams into 
realities. 

The most complete studies on the subject have 
been conducted by the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Latin America. At its meeting in 
Mexico early in 1959 the commission declared “the 
constitutive agreement of the Common Market has 
the purpose of contributing to the acceleration of a 
well-balanced economic development in Latin Amer- 
ica, to progressive industrialization, and to the ap- 
plication of technical methods in agriculture as well 
as other primary activities, with the goal of raising 
the standard of living of the people.” There is a 
valid basis for believing that the formation of a Latin 
America economically integrated might become a 
contributing factor toward world balance and world 
peace. 

What role should the United States assume in this 
vast economic revolution? Winston Churchill ex- 
pressed the sentiments of the free world in a nut- 
shell: “Our views are very simple. We don’t want 
to live on you. We want to earn our living. ... That’s 
what we mean by ‘trade, not aid.’ ” 

The so-called protectionists in this country are 
strongly opposed to the admission of competing for- 

* Recently Great Britain also joined the Common Market. 


1 Paul-Henri Spaak, “How to Meet Future Communist Challenge,” 
Nation’s Business, May, 1960, page 48. 
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eign goods. The lowering of our tariffs, they argue, 
would injure our economy and would mean a decay 
of our farming industry and deterioration of our 
manufacturing plants; cheap labor would give for- 
eigners competitive advantage and would result in 
curtailments in our domestic industry and losses 
for American businessmen. 

The history of wars shows us that the real expla- 
nation of protectionism or “tolerated robbery” in in- 
ternational relations is selfish nationalism, imperial- 
ism, and militarism. It looks as if we were hopelessly 
caught in a circle: “The risk of war necessitates pro- 
tective tariffs, so that a nation may have diversified 
industries; and the tariff barriers restricting inter- 
national trade are themselves provocative of war. Is 
there no way out?” 2 Lower tariffs and easier pro- 
visions for converting currencies are popularly con- 
sidered the cornerstones of the “trade, not aid” pro- 
gram. A policy of lower tariffs would enable other 
countries to sell enough to pay for what they buy in 
the United States and thereby end the present for- 
eign aid program, which is a drain on the American 
taxpayer. Free convertibility of currencies would 
help secure free movement of people, capital, and 
goods without undue regulations and controls. 






















THE WELFARE OF THE WORLD 





The principles described above, which have grown 
in popularity in the free world during the last 
decade, are the application of economics to the solu- 
tion of international problems. 

Our ambassador to Italy said: “The demonstration 
that economic problems can be called economic, and 
that free nations can solve them by working freely 
together, for the first time offers real hope of peace 
and progress to humanity. 

“Hope is a new weapon against which the Iron 
Curtain can no more stand than a medieval fortress 
could stand against gun powder.” 3 

We have already mentioned the ever-increasing 
strength of the Soviet economic offensive. Let us re- 
member, however, that Soviet Russia looks not for 
monetary profits but regards trade as a part of mili- 
tary strategy; thus, her motivation is primarily 
political and not economic. The Soviet policy of driv- 
ing a wedge between nations of the free world can 
be prevented by a firm and positive stand toward 
world economic co-operation. 

As Christians and free men, we must grow in the 
concept of world citizenship and brotherhood and aid 
the people now in the throes of revolution to reject 
the perverted and godless promises for rescue 
through world revolution and planned economy. We 
must help fulfill their God-given yearning for free- 
dom and assist them in their struggle for the health, 
the security, the education, and the sense of indi- 
vidual worth that they have a right to demand. The 
economic welfare of the world—its progress and 
prosperity—rests with our decisions. 
























2 Economic Principles, Problems and Policies, by William H. Kiek- 
hofer; Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1936, page 798. 

3 James D. Zellerbach, U.S. Ambassador to Italy, address to the Execu- 
tives’ Club of Chicago, Illinois, November 7, 1958. 
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Your adult council may wish to discuss several important but often 
neglected items this month. Your agenda committee may plan the meeting, 
asking persons to secure the necessary resources and to be prepared to 

lead the discussion on the various items. 



























Parent Study Groups. Studies indicate that there is a continuous need 
for parent education: (1) There are always new parents. (2) Relationships 
between parents and children change as children progress through various 


periods of development. (3) New knowledge and greater understanding become 
available. 








The winter months provide an excellent opportunity to involve parents 
in education programs that will help them have a better understanding of 
their roles in guiding their children in Christian growth. In co-operation 
with the committee on family life, plans can be made for parents' groups 

that may arrange to meet on Sunday evening or during the week. 





A church planning an ongoing parent education program may wish to be- 
come familiar with the developmental stages of families. A careful study 
of Family Development, by Evelyn Millis Duvall (J. B. Lippincott; $6.50), 
will be helpful at this point. Perhaps several council members can read 
and review the three parts of this book for this meeting as preparation for 
making further program plans. 








Leaders for parent education courses can usually be secured from within 
the congregation. They do not need to be specialists in family life, but they 
do need to be persons who can create a climate for study and discussion and 
who will help the group members find and use good resources. As questions 


arise in the discussion, resource persons may be invited to bring additional 
information. 


A parent education plan might include these areas: 






1. A basic philosophy of parenthood. 
Suggested text: Your Home Can Be Christian, by Donald M. Maynard 


(Abingdon Press; cloth, $2; paper, $1). A Christian framework for dealing 
with family problems. 










2. Child development. Suggested texts: 
It Takes Time to Grow, by Marguerite W. Brown ($1.25; Ryerson Press). A 
Study of the psychological and emotional development of children. 








When Children Ask, by Margueritte Harmon Bro ($3.50; Harper and Brothers). 
An opportunity to explore some answers to children's questions. 









3. Parents of youth. 
Suggested text: The Creative Years, by Reuel L. Howe (cloth, $3.50; 
paper, $2; Seabury Press). A study of parents’ relationships and faith in the 
light of the Christian message and the maturing and the leaving home of their 


children. 




















Further resources for parent education: 
Resources to Strengthen Family Life (3067-B) 
Some Good Books for Parents (3097-B) 
Audio-Visual Materials for Family Life Programs (for leaders) (3016-C) 
(Above materials available free from Department of the Christian Family.*) 
When Parents Get Together: How to Organize a Parent Education Program, by 
Gertrude Goller; The Child Study Association of America, 9 East 89th Street, 
New York 28, New York; 50 cents. A list of resources is available free on 


request. 










































Church-Related Vocations. Recent reports indicate that many adults con- 
sider changes in their occupation during the first five years after com- 
pleting their formal education. In a recent young-adult conference it was 
discovered that nearly one third of the group was considering changing to 
church vocations as social workers, teachers, ministers, missionaries, and 


educators. 


















The adult council will want to provide opportunities throughout the year 
for young adults and other adults to explore the possibilities of church- 
related vocations. An awareness of interested persons should be maintained 
by the council; and counseling, reading materials, and other information 
should be made available to such persons. 












Resources :* 
Adults and Christian Missions (4400-B) ; free 

A Primer for Missionary and Deaconess Recruitment ; free 

Resource Materials on Christian Vocations (3206-B) ; free 

Methodist Service Projects; 15 cents (cash with order) ; a directory of 
Methodist church vocations with explanation of qualifications and required 


training 




































Leadership Development. The Department of Leadership Education makes 
available a program of guided reading for church school leaders who wish 
to enlarge their knowledge and to grow as leaders. The adult council may wish 
to tell their members about this program and to encourage persons to take 
advantage of this opportunity. No written assignments are given, no reports 
required. The cost of the guide resource book and additional material is 


included in the fee. 












The areas of study include the following: 
"Understanding the Bible"; fee, $1.25. 
"Christian Beliefs"; fee, $1.25. 
"History and Meaning of Methodism"; fee, $2.25. 

"The Commission on Education"; fee, 75 cents. 

"Understanding Adults"; fee, $2.25. 

For additional information write for a free copy of Guided Reading for 


Church School Leaders (702-B).* 


















~~ "* Order from Service Department, P.O. Box 871, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 
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This month we conclude our 
study of The Christian Mission 
Today. Previous efforts were de- 
voted to gaining an understanding 
of the theological, historical, and 
prospective backgrounds of the 
church’s mission and the present 
world-wide status of that mission. 
See the last two issues of ADULT 
TEACHER for outlines of Parts I 
and II—chapters 1 through 14—of 
this study project. 


p Suggested Outline 


I. Non-Christian Philosophies 
and Religions (chapters 15- 
16) 

II. World Tensions (chapter 17) 
III. New Churches and_ the 
Church (chapters 18-19) 

IV. Communication (chapter 20) 
V. Our Mission and Its Urgency 

(chapters 21-23) 


> Discussion Guidance 


The major values of the entire 
quarter’s project are focused on 
the topics proposed for this 
month. You will be engaged in a 
thorough analysis of the very 
reason for the church’s existence. 
Since most group members have 
only a vague idea of this, every 
effort should be made to involve 
the class in thoughtful advance 
reading. Informed discussions can 
then take place, followed by per- 
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sonal statements of commitment 
and consecration by individuals in 
the class. 

Our goal for the month should 
be more than mere understanding. 
It should settle for nothing less 
than rededication to the gospel’s 
mission—the taking of the good 
news “to the end of the earth.” 


I. Non-Christian Philosophies and 
Religions 


Reference should be made to 
the first month’s study and partic- 
ularly to chapter 1 (page 15) 
where the theological relationship 
of Christianity to the world’s re- 
ligions was considered. Review 
the conclusions reached. 

Review with the group the al- 
ternative attitudes suggested by 
Holter (pages 198-200). Attempt 
to give each one a fair considera- 
tion, and conclude by selecting the 
most appropriate from among 
them. The theological dimension 
should be included among the fac- 
tors producing this group decision. 

Mays indicates that consistency 
is an indispensable virtue in our 
pursuit of the Christian mission. 
Is he correct in his thesis that 
many of us place higher value on 
economic and/or social hopes than 
we do on Christian objectives? 
Discuss this with the group, using 
their past experiences as a basis 
for their conclusions. 

If this thesis is true, then it is 
small wonder that Christianity 


makes little imprint on many per- 
sons. Mays holds that these two 
alien _ philosophies—secularism 
and materialism—pose the great- 
est threat to the church. Give 
your group an opportunity to re- 
act to this charge. 


II. World Tensions 


We live in a time of unusual 
tensions. The rising nationalism in 
Africa and Asia, the challenge of 
communism, and racial conflicts 
are some examples of this. The 
greatest problem in these predica- 
ments is the church’s failure to 
realize fully the threat implied by 
each. Conflicts growing out of 
productivity, individualism versus 
community concerns, and age-re- 
lated issues (pages 205-9) are 
hardly thought of as religious in 
nature. 

A careful analysis of one or 
more of these items as it relates 
to the mission of the church would 
be of major value to your study 
group. Select group members to 
give advance study to the issue, 
and ask them to present contrast- 
ing views. 

Issues, besides those mentioned 
above, can be found in chapter 17 
and from current events. Be cer- 
tain to keep the group’s attention 
focused upon the Christian impli- 
cations of these situations. Do not 
let the discussions become an 
analysis of the nature of the prob- 
lem, 
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III. New Churches and the 
Church 

Spend some time discussing 
nationalism, which is a growing 
problem of our age. Trace its de- 
velopment since the Renaissance, 
and observe its rapid “explosion” 
after World War II. Evidence of 
this unpredictable growth is seen 
within this chapter by Ranson, 
written in 1959. On page 215 he 
has predicted events that would 
occur in the “next few decades”; 
within 1960 most of these had 
taken place. 

Against this background, exam- 
ine the emergence of new national 
churches. How does this challenge 
the older concepts of missions? 
Have the group consider its atti- 
tude toward further support for 
autonomous churches in these 
nations. Be certain that the 
factors outlined on page 218 are 
involved in the determination of 
this attitude. 

Emphasize that these churches 
are important because of what 
they symbolize for the whole 
church. Show how these changes 
may alter the kind of work done 
in missions without eliminating 
the need for missions or mission- 
aries. 

Trace the development of ecu- 
menical Christianity, having a 
panel react to Nelson’s indictment 
of our divisions (pages 224-25). 
Ask the group to discuss what 
should be the role of the World 
Council of Churches. The ques- 
tions on page 232 may be used. 

How does the group react to 
current mergers? Does it favor 
the discussions now under way be- 
tween Methodists and Episcopa- 
lians and Evangelical United 
Brethren? Should we seek organ- 
ic union with these two (or other) 
denominations as a necessary and 
legitimate goal for The Methodist 
Church? 

How does your group react to 
the implication that an ultimate 
objective of Christianity is one 
church? If this seems acceptable 
and desirable, how can we explain 
the stress upon the values in com- 
petition? If churches tend to pros- 
per when they find themselves 
struggling with other denomina- 
tions, how can we justify the goal 
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of elimination of all competition? 
Ask the group to consider the al- 
ternative: Will the church uni- 
versal prosper best when alterna- 
tive concepts of Christian thought 
are presented? 


IV. Communication 


If witness is “our reason for 
being,” as Harvey suggests, then 
communication becomes a major 
concern. Without this witness our 
purpose simply is not being at- 
tained. Ask your group to explore 
some barriers to communication 
(pages 236-37) and to react to 
their validity. How does failure to 
live the faith one proclaims stand 
as a barrier? 

Reflect on the authority of Jesus 
as teacher. Is there a parallel to 
our authority as teachers? What 
factors will tend to strengthen the 
gospel? 

Review the numerous channels 
of communication discussed on 
pages 240-44. Ask the group to 
rank them in decreasing order of 
effectiveness. Then consider the 
reasons for the ineffectiveness of 
some. How can we improve our 
communication through these 
media? The goal of all these dis- 
cussions has been to sharpen our 
witness to the gospel of Christ. 

Probe the pertinent questions 
asked by the Chinese annual con- 
ference (page 246). Might not our 
limited efforts at witness be close- 
ly related to them? Consider this 
possibility carefully. 


V. Our Mission and Its Urgency 


Here we reach the crux of the 
study book’s purpose. After ex- 
ploring the various dimensions of 
witnessing, we must focus upon 
the present task. We see it to be 
an urgent one. It is much the same 
task as understood by previous 
generations, but it now assumes 
new and vital importance. Review 
the impact of communism and of 
other religions on the world. The 
cry, “We have not much time,” 
assumes unusual urgency here. 
Stress its importance. 

F. Gerald Ensley has stressed 
human responsibility in the task 
of witnessing to this gospel of 
reconciliation (pages 262-64). Em- 
phasize that this is a required and 





not an “elective” call. Witnessing 
is an integral part of the gospel, 
not an addition to it. Stress the im- 
portance of the role of Christian- 
ity in these non-Christian nations, 
a role far out of proportion to its 
numbers. Note, for example, the 
story of the Christian nurses in 
India (page 268). This tells of a 
need that makes even urgency 
seem pale. 

Finally, stress the fact that “mis- 
sion” can never be meaningfully 
considered in the abstract. It must 
always have a personal dimension 
that infuses life and vitality. Our 
study this quarter requires this 
also. Unless our faith has been 
strengthened and our personal 
witness sharpened, the study has 
been worthless. We cannot escape 
this fact. We should now be better 
persons, more intelligently com- 
mitted. We must press forward 
toward the life that we under- 
stand more adequately. 


> In Summary 


Our purpose during these three 
months has been primarily di- 
rected toward gaining a better 
perspective of our goals as Chris- 
tians. To this end we have ex- 
plored the bases upon which these 
goals rest. We analyzed the prod- 
ucts of these goals as expressed in 
missions around the world. At the 
same time, our eyes have been on 
the present and the future of our 
church in the world. 

This endeavor may have helped 
keep the mandate of the gospel 
ever before us. Nothing less than 
this is satisfactory in Christianity. 
The phrase “before us” implies 
not only corporate, but also indi- 
vidual, responsibility. Herein lies 
the purpose of our profession as 
Christians and our reason for 
being. A final review of the book 
will help emphasize this fact. 


p> Resources 


The Christian Mission Today, 
edited by Joint Section of Educa- 
tion and Cultivation, Methodist 
Board of Missions; Abingdon 
Press, 1960; cloth, $3; paper, $2.25. 

God’s Mission—And Ours, by 
Eugene L. Smith; Abingdon Press 
1961; $3.25. 


[Continued on page 36] 
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DECEMBER 3: 


The one great fact to which the 
Jews look is God’s leadership in 
the practical affairs of men. They 
believe that God was actively en- 
gaged in helping the people of 
Israel to be released from serfdom 
in Egypt: God led Moses. God, 
through Moses, challenged Phar- 
aoh. God was behind the wind 
that blew back the waters of the 
Reed Sea. God brought the quail 
and the manna for the hungry and 
thirsty wanderers. God spoke on 
Mount Sinai. God gave Moses the 
Ten Commandments. God is a 
God of action! 

One of the New Testament 
books is called “The Acts of the 
Apostles,” but it could be more 
accurately called “The Acts of 
God Through the Apostles.” The 
New Testament as a whole is con- 
cerned with the fact of the action 
of God in Jesus Christ. All other 
acts of God, whether or not they 
are recorded in the Bible, are to 
be understood in that light. 

Our Christian faith affirms that 
this is not merely a reference to 
the past as though God once upon 
a time could act and did so, but we 
aifirm that God is still acting in 
history. God still comes to the 
heavy-laden, the weary, the dis- 
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couraged, the downhearted, the 
distressed, the sick, and to the 
healthy, the fun-loving, and the 
joyous. God comes to any man who 
is receptive to him. Men find that, 
if they wait upon the Lord, he 
comes. God is active, today, right 
now. He is seeking each of us for 
renewed dedication to him and 
his Kingdom. 


Gop or PHILOSOPHY OR GOD OF 
ACTION? 


The great thinkers of the early 
Christian church sought to unite 
the Christian faith with the great- 
est philosophies of their day. At 
times this was done with signal 
success, greatly increasing the 
conviction that God is the sover- 
eign Lord of life. At other times, 
however, the ideas conflicted with 
the Hebraic-Christian understand- 
ing of God. 

The Hebrews talked about a 
God of action. The Greek philoso- 
phers, from Plato and Aristotle to 
the early Christian days, however, 
did not believe in a god of action. 
Greek philosophy said bluntly 
that God could not act. 

Origen (an early Christian 
thinker) , for example, held firmly 
to the Platonic idea of divine im- 
mutability. This is the notion that 
while all things on earth change, 





A Mighty Hand and an Outstretched Arm 


God cannot change. Why can God 
not change? Because change 
comes, it was argued, only when 
the .imperfect seeks the more 
perfect. Change or movement 
thus would mean that God was 
imperfect and was moving because 
he sought the perfect. 

Aristotle held that God needs 
neither virtue nor action, for he is 
perfect. He is remote, impassive, 
and impassible (incapable of suf- 
fering). God becomes, in such a 
view, far less personal and mean- 
ingful than he is revealed to be 
in our Christian faith. 

The biblical view of God is of 
One who moved in creation, who 
acted for our redemption through 
prophets, and who suffers with 
our misdeeds, mistakes, and sins. 
We believe in a suffering God 
rather than one who abides in 
lonely, isolated splendor, indiffer- 
ent to the struggles of man. 

Instead of saying that God can- 
not move or change, we affirm the 
opposite. We claim that God is One 
who has led his people in the past 
and will do so in the present and 
future. God is not an impersonal 
idea, but a personal being who 
loves and seeks and strives. 

Sometimes Christians have 
wanted to become philosophers 
first and Christians second. There- 
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fore, they accepted philosophical 
ideas that were utterly incompati- 
ble with their Christian beliefs. 
We must first accept God’s actions 
and then build our philosophies 
around these facts. 


Do WE NEED Gop’s GUIDANCE? 


Many persons feel that men 
need God’s guidance today as 
much, if not more, than at any 
other time. Certain needs must be 
met in the moral and spiritual 
realm if we are to cope with to- 
day’s problems with any degree 
of adequacy. 

Think of the problems that lie 
before us. It would seem that they 
dwarf even those Moses faced, and 
they certainly indicate our con- 
tinued need of God’s hand in hu- 
man affairs. 

1. Consider the population ex- 
plosion. Just 125 years ago there 
were only one billion humans on 
this earth. Thirty years ago there 
were two billion. In twenty more 
years there will be four billion; 
twenty years later, six billion. 

What does this mean? Note that 
at present three fourths of the 
people of the world are under- 
nourished. What will it be like 
in the years to come? 

“Tebensraum” (room for liv- 
ing) was the war cry twenty years 
ago in Germany, Italy, and Japan. 
What will it be fifteen to twenty 
years from now? Here in the 
United States we will have 272 
million people, twice what we had 
in 1940. 

Who will see that this great rush 
of humanity will be brought the 
moral and spiritual realities of the 
gospel? Can our churches expand 
to accommodate the population 
growth? What if we do not? Do 
we need God’s guidance as we 
think about the future of a world 
such as this explosion of popula- 
tion presents? Who will be the per- 
sons through whom God can speak 
for this and future days? 

2. Think of our technological 
revolution. Ours is a new and 
strangely insecure world. This is 
an age of automation, electronics, 
transistors, computers, mastery of 
the world and outer space in ways 
only faintly dreamed of years ago. 
Through the mass media of com- 
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munication advertisers are shap- 
ing us to conformity with their 
goals, so that we eat, drink, dress 
like everyone else. The danger of 
becoming part of the “faceless 
mass” confronts us with its in- 
herent issue of moral degeneracy 
—degenerate because morality re- 
quires individuality and personal 
decision. Our age demands con- 
formity and that personal moral 
life yield to the crowd. 

May God still find men and 
women who will say, “Here I 
stand, so help me God, I cannot 
do otherwise.” Thus Martin Lu- 
ther spoke to the Roman Catholic 
Church in an age of conformity. 
Thus must we speak in our age of 
conformity. We must see, take a 
stand, and speak out, as, indeed, 
did Moses. 

3. The surge of nationalism pre- 
sents a tremendous challenge to 
our day. Since 1946 the Philip- 
pines, India, Pakistan, Burma, 
Ceylon, Indonesia, Malaya, South 
Africa, and Ghana have claimed 
independence. And this move- 
ment will continue as peoples seek 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” 

Who will rise up and lead God’s 
people? Where is the Moses for 
our day? God is seeking him, of 
that we can be sure. But God can 
use that man fully only when he 
responds. Each of us can help by 
sending missionaries, teachers, 
preachers, agricultural experts— 
leaders in any field so long as 
they know Christ—to help these 
surging peoples to know the Lord 
of lords. 

We face the need of a Moses for 
our time. We need to master not 
only outer space but inner space. 
We need men and women in this 
nuclear day who have moral and 
spiritual principles that cannot be 
bought and sold on the market in 
any street or country of the 
world. God awaits the responsive 
faith of his people. 


Wuat Is THE NeEep or Our Day? 


We must have freedom, we are 
sure, but we must also recognize 
that freedom alone can be de- 
monic. Note this statement: “In 
1957 a French pilot took it upon 
himself to bomb an Algerian vil- 











lage. He acted out of the highest 
impulses of patriotism. He felt his 
government was vacillating and 
that immediate action was neces- 
sary to save France’s honor. It 
was within his power to act—and 
he acted. Would his decision have 
been any different if the power at 
his disposal had been greater? If 
he had been carrying a nuclear 
explosive instead of a TNT bomb, 
would he have controlled his im- 
pulse? Or would he have sought 
out a larger target?” } 

Our problem is that we need not 
only freedom, but morally respon- 
sible freedom. Without such, we 
will have insecurity constantly 
upon us. We will also have graft 
by unscrupulous leaders in labor 
and management; we will have 
basketball players who sell out for 
profit; and we will have spouses 
who use their freedom as the 
grounds for sexual promiscuity. 

If we must have moral freedom, 
we must have religion. We musi 
beware of the man or nation that 
does not have a bright and living 
faith in the living God. But again 
we ask: Who will help bring 
morality and religion to the peo- 
ples of this earth? Our great need 
today is for a positive, creative re- 
ligion that is exciting and adven- 
turous, one that will inform and 
infuse all the other areas of life 
with its transforming power. 

Our day needs concerned peo- 
ple. We need ten thousand 
Schweitzers, Kagawas, Tom Doo- 
leys. Just a handful will not do the 
job that stretches out before us. 
God is seeking the response of his 
church—the millions of people 
who make up his church—that he, 
through them, might meet our day 
and the coming era with the moral 
and spiritual realities necessary 
for peace, justice, and mercy. 

We can say to one another: “Let 
your name be Moses. Come now, 
let us set our people free. Let us 
lead them into the land where we 
can again hear the voice of God 
speaking with thunder from the 
holy mountain of Zion. Let us 
have the austerity of spirit, the 
discipline of mind and heart which 
this will require.” 


1 The Saturday Review, April 16, 1960, pages 
28 f. 
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God Makes the Covenant 


Moses was with God, the God 
now called by a new name. His 
people before this had called him 
“El Shaddai,” God Almighty 
(Exodus 6:2-3), but now they 
were to know him as Yahweh. It 
was he who spoke to Moses from 
the flaming bush; he it was who 
led the slaves to freedom from 
Egypt to Sinai. 

What would Yahweh reveal as 
his will for his people? Would he 
say, “Throw your eldest sons on 
flaming altars as sacrifices to the 
god of fire’? Would he create an 
order of holy prostitutes to be em- 
ployed in a temple dedicated to 
the flaming passions of men and 
the gods who awaken and infuse 
them? 

The living God spoke with 
Moses, to Moses, and somehow im- 
parted to him and through him 
those basic principles for human 
life that we know as the Ten Com- 
mandments. 

Upon these commandments 
would be built a mighty edifice, 
one upon which Jews, Mohamme- 
dans, Catholics, and Protestants 
would look for foundational sup- 
port for centuries, and indeed for 
millennia to come. In them they 
would find a steady stream of 
guidance and understanding. The 
Decalogue would become the very 
cornerstone upon which Western 
civilization would be constructed. 


A QUESTION OF PRIORITY 


How differently we would write 
the commandments today! Or, 
even if we kept the ten as. they 
now are, how differently we would 
arrange them! 

We would perhaps invert the 
order. What is last, we might put 
first. It seems reasonable to say 
that first comes the thought, then 
the word, and then the deed. Thus 
arranged, we would have “You 
shall not covet” (the sin of the 
mind), then “You shall not bear 
false witness” (the sin of the 
word), and then “You shall not 








murder [or steal or commit adul- 
tery]” (the deed). 

But that is not the way they ap- 
pear in the Ten Commandments. 

If man is to think rightly, speak 
correctly, and act ethically, he 
must first establish the priority of 
the eternal God. That is, religion 
comes first, and then the ethical. 
We do not first establish our 
moral system and then move on to 
God; we find our ethical system 
flowing out of the ultimately good, 
true, and beautiful as they are 
rooted in God. 


No OTHER Gops 


The first commandment says, “I 
am the Lorp your God, ... you 
shall have no other gods before 
me.” It does not say “there are no 
other gods,” but “no other gods 
before me.” “I am the Lorp your 
God.” 

These primitive Hebrews had 
seen the worship of the Egyptian 
gods and goddesses. Even Pharaoh 
himself, Rameses II, was a god- 
king, demanding and getting the 
obedience and obeisance of his 
people. These slaves had heard 
stories for years of peoples all 
around who had their own gods 
and goddesses. “No other gods!” 
Why, you could run down the 
alphabet from A to Z and name 
gods of all sorts, kinds, and names, 
such as: 

A—Astarte of the Sidonians 

B—Baal of the Canaanites 

C—Chemosh of the Moabites 

D—Dagon of the Philistines 

E—Elohim, El Shaddai of the 
Semites, God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob. 

“You shall have no other gods 
before me.” Well and good to fol- 
low him and worship him as the 
God of Sinai. But what would hap- 
pen when they left Sinai and came 
to new lands? When they came to 
plant fields with grain, upon what 
gods would they call? Surely one 
must placate the gods of fertility. 
What sacrifice should they offer? 


What oblation pour? At harvest 
time whom should one placate? 
What of the time of childbirth? 
Should the woman not call on the 
goddess whose proper function it 
was to see one through this dread 
experience? What of all the name- 
less gods who populate the forests, 
springs, running brooks, high hills, 
and mountains? Should one risk 
incurring the wrath of these gods 
by fidelity to his God alone? 

What a mighty stroke it was 
when Moses plunged his clean 
sword through the past, present, 
and future with those words: 
“You shall have no other gods be- 
fore me.” Even if these early He- 
brews believed for awhile that 
there were other gods that other 
people worshiped, eventually 
they would come to know that 
there is one God only. Worship 
him, love him, serve him and him 
alone, from beginning to end, from 
A to Z. When planting the fields, 
in time of childbirth, in sickness, 
and in death, cry unto Yahweh, 
one God, and no other, at all 
times. Daily living, practical ex- 
perience in this kind of faith would 
end at last in the high experience 
and lofty expressions of ethical 
monotheism. 

Let the others have their As- 
tarte, their Baalim, their Chemosh 
and Dagon. Let them run the gam- 
ut of whatever gods there be, 
these people would come to wor- 
ship Yahweh and none other. At 
all times, in all places, they would 
learn that Yahweh is Lord of all. 
This message would be picked up 
by the prophets and its inner 
meanings drawn forth and illu- 
minated. 


Wuat Does Tuts Mean To Us? 


“All this may well be true,” 
we moderns are likely apt to say, 
“The Jews of that day were an 
earthy bunch; they loved and 
fought fiercely. They were an un- 
tutored and _ undisciplined lot. 
Raised in superstition, given to 
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magical beliefs and peculiar cults, 
they needed the first command- 
ment. But we are not bothered by 
that sort of thing today. We don’t 
have gods and goddesses.” 

But if we listen closely, we hear 
God speaking this same truth to 
us: “You shall have no other gods 
before me.” We, too could run 
right down the alphabet from “A” 
to “Z’’ and confront the gods of 
our time, those “things” that we 
give priority to. 

As a starter, let’s just think as 
far as A, B, and C, knowing that 
we have a way of putting all man- 
ner of things in the place of pri- 
ority in which only the living God 
should reign. 

A. Amsttion. What a dark god 
this is! How it tramples over 
others who might stand in its way, 
moving ever ruthlessly yet cun- 
ningly forward! It splinters off 
into a cluster of other gods as it 
goes—gods such as prestige, suc- 
cess, top-of-the-totem-pole, and 
other subtle claims of egocentric- 
ity. This is the god of laymen and 
priest alike and can be worshiped 
openly or covertly, consciously or 
unconsciously. “You shall have 
no other gods before me.” 

We could speak of many other 
gods under “A”: Art, worthy in 
itself, but a corrupting god when 
it takes over first place. AMUSE- 
MENT, for some the supreme good 
of life—“A crust of bread, a jug of 
wine, and thee my love.” ATomic 
power, the god of the nations at 
the moment; before its almighty 
power all bow down. 

B. Batt—football, baseball, 
basketball. Some there are who 
cross the continent to watch a ball 
game on New Year’s Day who 
would not cross the street to wor- 
ship the living God. 

Jesus said: “Where your treas- 
ure is, there will your heart be 
also.” Need we reaffirm that a 
man’s heart is safe only when it is 
centered in the eternally good and 
loving God? From that love all 
other pure loves flow. 

One thinks of the Batt called 
Sputnik I and of the Russian an- 
nouncement: “Our satellite was 
shot into the heavens, and it gives 
no recordings of having found God 
there.” According to this, God is 
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no longer in first place. Here is 
a satellite, a man-made thing— 
bow down before it. 

Business. Does any modern 
churchman ponder which church 
he will join because of business 
considerations? Will he make 
better contacts here than there? 
In fact, is there not a modern cult 
that encourages using faith in God 
as a means of becoming success- 
ful? Do we treat God as an end, 
or as the means of accomplishing 
another goal? Is business a god 
for some? 

C. CLOTHES, CARS, CLUBS, CASH. 
A significant witness comes from 
a clinical psychologist, Eric 
Fromm, who points out that in 
the United States we deal so much 
with marketing that we even put 
price tags on people. 

Throughout the Ten Command- 
ments, and the other command- 
ments with which this lesson 
deals, human values are con- 
served. If man puts God first, he 
will consider man in his proper 
position as a son of God. 

When CasH is god, however, 
we find a dehumanizing of man. 
People become commodities to be 
bought and sold in the market 
place. 

The Yankees bought such and 
such a pitcher; the Tigers bought 
a first baseman. They even tell 
how much they paid for him. 
What’s a teacher worth? Well, this 
one is worth $4,200 a year, that 
one $3,600, and another $5,500. 
What’s a Methodist minister 
worth? Get out the annual con- 
ference journal, and you can find 
the list price. 

The result of this marketing ap- 
proach to human personality is 
disastrous. The wrong god is on 


the throne; the values are all 
mixed up. 
Do the Ten Commandments 


speak to me? The answer is clear 
and pointed: “You shall have no 
other gods before me.” 


A NEGATIVE DISCLOSURE 


The dreadful thing is that when 
God is not first, then all sorts of 
beasts creep out of the jungle 
night to usurp the throne. The vul- 
ture-headed, beast-bodied brutes 
that were once worshiped by men 





had this effect on their devotees: 
They became like the gods they 
worshiped; They became greedy, 
brutal, ruthless, slaves to naked 
passion. 

When men worship the true and 
living God, they become loving 
and gracious, as he is. Likewise, 
when their gods are not moral or 
good, then the men become that 
way, too. 

What happens when the state 
has claims prior to God? Eich- 
mann answered, “I follow orders, 
no matter what they are.” Thus 
Nazis could give and follow orders 
to execute millions of lives in their 
attempt to deal with the “Jewish 
problem.” 

Ask certain labor leaders who 
have openly disavowed the living 
God what they think of truth and 
honesty. Systematic exploitation 
by the unscrupulous takes place 
with their approval. On the other 
hand, note what splendid leaders 
of labor those are who put God 
first and who hold to moral prin- 
ciples and to human values. 

What happens when capitalists 
do not put God first? There is 
exploitation of the down-trodden, 
the ignorant, the defenseless, the 
innocent. Contrast with such a 
picture the kind of person who has 
learned to put God first in his own 
life and in the life of his company. 
Observe the unending stream of 
benefactions that come from 
wealth devoted to God and man. 


THE PrRoPER PLACE OF THEOLOGY 


The study and knowledge of 
God (theology) is not the remote, 
dull business that it might have 
appeared to be. Our very life on 
this planet is involved in finding 
an ethical system in which justice 
and love commingle. We begin to 
see that unless it is rooted and 
grounded in God, then it becomes 
a relative thing, changing with 
the caprice of the wind. 

When the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ is on the 
throne, claiming and receiving 
primary allegiance, then the rest 
of God’s commandments fall into 
place, and the moral life of man 
is secure. 

“You shall have no other gods 
before me.” 
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The Book of Deuteronomy 
(“second law”) was the first holy 
book of the Hebrews and was a 
vastly significant document. To 
be sure, other writings had been 
produced long before this period, 
but they had not been given the 
authority that was given Deu- 
teronomy as the Book of God, the 
Holy Scripture. How did this 
come about, and what did the 
book have to say? 


A Boox Is Founp 


We must go back to the days of 
King Josiah to understand this 
book. Josiah had been a “good” 
king. His predecessor had been a 
“bad” king—“good” and “bad’”’ 
were constantly used to describe 
the kings, meaning that one fol- 
lowed Yahweh, the other did not. 

Josiah’s predecessor had brought 
in the gods of the Assyrians and 
had introduced the worship of the 
sun, as well as magic and other 
crudities of religion alien to the 
religion of Moses. 

One day some workers were 
cleaning the Temple and dis- 
covered a scroll, which no one 
seemed to know anything about. 
The scroll was unrolled and the 
amazed reader found that the 
scroll professed to be the Word 
of God. It told the people of God 
what to do and what not to do. 
With a great deal of excitement, 
therefore, he took it to the king 
who asked if it were authentic. 
Huldah, the prophetess, was asked 
to verify this. 

Today, such archaeological dis- 
coveries would be taken to scien- 
tists who would use the radio- 
active carbon tests to ascertain 
the age of the scroll. Such has 
been done, for instance, with the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. 

Huldah read the scroll care- 
fully and pronounced it to be the 
true Word of God, an amplifica- 
tion of the Mosaic law. Further- 
more, she sanctioned the thesis of 
the book that unless the people 








What Nation Has a God So Near? 


obeyed the laws written therein, 
they would find themselves a 
cursed people, living in desolate 
places. 

King Josiah was repentant and 
called all the people of the city 
and of Judah to come to Jerusa- 
lem. To the assembled people he 
read the book. The people made 
a solemn compact, a covenant that 
God would be their God and they 
would be his people. This cove- 
nant with God became then a 
covenant of a people with a Book. 
This was the core of the materials 
that one day would constitute the 
fuller, more expanded book called 
the Torah. 


Wuat Dip THE Book Say? 


Of fundamental importance was 
the statement that Yahweh was 
henceforth to be worshiped in 
one place only, in the place God 
himself would select—Jerusalem. 

This meant getting rid of evi- 
dences of all other religions. 
Astral altars on the roofs, Canaan- 
ites’ Baalim, the Assyrian temples 
to Ishtar—all these were to be 
torn down and destroyed. Sacred 
prostitution, child sacrifice in the 
Valley of Hinnom, the practice of 
the art of magic would have to 
stop. The sanctuaries in the sur- 
rounding areas, on high hills, by 
springs and wells, would come 
under the ax. This was the first 
great reformation under Josiah, 
King of Israel, as he obeyed the 
commands of the scroll, the law 
of God. 

One young man who partici- 
pated in this reformation was 
named Jeremiah. He chopped 
down pagan altars in his home 
town, incurring the wrath of his 
father, brothers, and townsmen. 
Years later, Jeremiah remem- 
bered these external reformations 
and saw their failure to change 
the heart of man. He then called 
for the internal change of heart 
that is necessary for the kind of 
reformation that has lasting effect. 


uated in the light of the higher 











Jeremiah lived through this 
period (as we shall discuss later 
this year) when all altars were 
destroyed save the great altar in 
Jerusalem. Here Yahweh alone 
was worshiped. 

Then came calamity: The 
enemy came to the walls of the 
holy city, besieged the city, broke 
down the walls, and smashed the 
Temple of Solomon, including the 
sacred altar. Now where was God 
to be worshiped? Jeremiah was to 
offer the greatest altar in all the 
world: the hearts of men. 


Goop TO THE GOOD AND 
EvIL TO THE EvIL 


A major principle stated in the 
Book of Deuteronomy is the idea 
that if a person is “good”—that is, 
if he is faithful to God—then evil 
will not befall him. If a man is 
evil—that is, unfaithful to Yah- 
weh—then evil is bound to come 
upon him. 

Psalms 73 deals with this prob- 
lem. The psalmist had accepted 
the principle stated above, and 
then he had trouble understand- 
ing the world when he looked at 
the way in which evil men pros- 
pered and good men seemed to go 
down at times. He admitted that 
he became envious of wicked men 
when he saw their prosperity. 


They are not in trouble as other 
men are; 
They are not stricken like other 
men. (Verse 5.) 


Then he returned to the Temple 
and renewed his faith in the jus- 
tice of God. 

“On awaking” (verse 20) —God 
must have been asleep or he 
would not have let the evil pros- 
per this way. And surely, when 
God did wake up, he would wreak 
vengeance on these wicked men. 
He would consume them with ter- 
rors and despise their very image. 

This notion will have to be eval- 
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revelation of God in Jesus Christ. 
Jesus spoke about God’s sun as 
shining on the good and the evil 
alike and also of the rain falling 
on both good and evil. That is, 
both good men and evil men will 
have some trouble as well as some 
days of prosperity. Jesus was crit- 
icizing an ancient Old Testament 
philosophy, namely, that the good 
man would always prosper, and 
the evil man would go down in 
shame and catastrophe. 


THE PRINCIPLE IN ACTION 


Josiah believed that if a man 
trusted God he would not suffer. 
God would give him protection. 
But Josiah reckoned wrongly. He 
did not truly understand the way 
in which God reigns. He did not 
realize that God does not protect 
his people from all harm—that a 
few hundred years later, God 
would not even protect the Mes- 
siah from harm. The Father would 
suffer through it all, but he would 
not reach in and smash down the 
crowd that did the fearful deeds. 

Jesus was to point out through 
his own temptations in the wilder- 
ness that men would come to 
God’s protective arms for the 
wrong reason if they came for re- 
lease from evil and for the reward 
of good. Jesus pointed out that 
men must come to the Father be- 
cause they seek love, infinite and 
wonderful love that will help men 
and women become strong as they 
learn to walk after having first 
stumbled and bruised themselves. 

Josiah, believing God would 
make him invincible, foolishly en- 
gaged the armies of the Egyptian 
Necho in combat. Josiah, the good 
king, went out with his armies to 
do battle, but he was brought 
back on his chariot, from Megiddo 
to Jerusalem, dead. 

No doubt many of the citizens 
began to say, “Well, if God will 
not protect the good man from 
harm, then we might as well go 
back to other gods who gave us 
perhaps better protection.” Sure 
enough, the next king did evil in 
the sight of the Lord. He lasted 
only three months and was put in 
chains by the Pharaoh. Another 
of Josiah’s sons, Jehoiakim, was 
then put on the throne. 
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Jehoiakim abandoned all his 
father’s reforms, returning to the 
pagan gods, setting them up again 
in the Temple and in surrounding 
shrines. He was cruel, selfish, in- 
dulgent, a man who paid no heed 
to the laws of God about justice, 
mercy, and faith. He squeezed 
labor and money from his sub- 
jects and finally killed one of the 
prophets of God. This son of good 
King Josiah sacrificed human life 
in the valley of Hinnom, the 
southern valley of Jerusalem. 

“Is there no balm in Gilead?” 
This cry came from the lips of the 
prophet Jeremiah. Gilead was a 
region famous for healing oint- 
ments, as some hot springs are 
famous for their healing waters. 
Jeremiah believed that God did 
offer a healing balm, but it would 
be costly. It would require the 
surgeon’s knife. He knew that 
some things would have to be cut 
out, as a cancerous tumor must 
be. He would have to pull down 
and destroy, then plant and build. 
Thus would come the balm of 
Gilead for the healing of his peo- 
ple’s troubles. 


THE SHEMA 


When Jesus was asked to give 
the essence of the commandments, 
he reached back to the famous 
words of the Shema: “Hear, O 
Israel: The Lorp our God is one 
Lorp; and you shall love the Lorp 
your God with all your heart, and 
with all your soul, and with all 
your might” (Deuteronomy 6: 
4-5). 

We are grateful that Jesus 
added “and with all your mind.” 
God does want the depth of our 
heart’s devotion; he wants all the 
strength and zeal that we can mus- 
ter; and he wants it with all the 
sensitivity of soul of which we are 
capable. But he also wants us to 
love God with all the mental pow- 
ers of which we are capable. God 
does not ask us to hang our minds 
on the coat rack when we enter 
the sanctuary. 

God is ultimate truth, and no 
one need fear truth of any kind, 
for ultimately it must mesh with 
the truth of God. Hence, any find- 
ings of geology, physics, chemistry, 
biology, psychology, or sociology 


should not disturb the Christian 
believer as though he could be 
endangered by new truths. 

To love the Lord our God with 
all our minds means that we face 
the fact of the creator God and o° 
his plan for our lives in his tota’ 
scheme of things. Moral truths and 
spiritual realities are valid no mat- 
ter how advanced we become in 
our understanding of the laws of 
nature about us—God’s laws, we 
remember. 

Thus we may face even the con- 
quering of outer space with the 
belief that this is God’s world and 
that he wants us to use our minds 
both to master nature and to bring 
it and our lives into harmony with 
his will. “One Lord” may now be 
enlarged to include not only our 
world but also the universe. God 
is the Lord of outer space, too. He 
made it. We must love him with 
all our mind, fearing no truth, but 
seeking to bring all truth into 
meaningful relation to God. 


BLESSING AND CURSING 


The Shema implies the teaching 
relative to the blessing and the 
curse. “You shall love.” Is this an 
ultimatum to mankind—either 
you shall love God and your neigh- 
bor, or you shall suffer the conse- 
quences? 

A modern psychiatrist, Smiley 
Blanton, has written a book en- 
titled Love or Perish, the theme of 
which is close to the principle em- 
bedded in the Shema. Dr. Blanton 
says that after years of consulta- 
tion with emotionally disturbed 
people he has arrived at the ma- 
jor conviction that, more than 
anything else, people need love. 
Without it they go to pieces emo- 
tionally and mentally, as well as in 
personal relationships. 

Many other voices in our time 
point to this same honored truth 
of the Shema—to know God and 
to love him is to find our highest 
peace and blessing; not to do so is 
to guide our feet through the gzte- 
way of destruction and desolat:on. 

“You shall love the Lord your 
God with all your heart, and vith 
all your soul, and with all your 
mind. . . . You shall love your 
neighbor as yourself.” (Matthew 
22: 37.) 
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Two men went down to Jericho, 
but their trips were separated by 
about 1,250 years. Each went to 
make conquests for his God, and 
each was victorious. The differ- 
ence between these two men, how- 
ever, is a vastly significant one. 

Joshua means “God is salva- 
tion.” The contrast of the Joshua 
of the Old Testament with the 
Joshua of the New Testament 
shows the difference in the God 
and his salvation which they pro- 
claimed and the quality of life 
which they represented. 

For a study of the Old Testa- 
ment Joshua we go back to the 
time of Moses. When the time 
came for him to relinquish his 
leadership, he turned to Joshua, 
his assistant on many earlier oc- 
casions. 

The Hebrews were then still on 
the east side of the Jordan. They 
could look over the river and see 
Jericho about twelve miles away. 
This was to be the first city taken 
by the Hebrews as they moved 
into the Promised Land. 

The first battle on the western 
side of the Jordan revealed Joshua 
to be a bloody man. Mary Ellen 
Chase says that Joshua was “the 
most revengeful character in the 
Bible,” and his book is “most cer- 
tainly a chronicle of blood and 
cruelty.” 1 

To understand Joshua we must 
get a perspective concerning the 
practices of his time. First of all, 
the city of Jericho had about 1,500 
persons in it, we are told. The 
walls were built completely 
around it; even so, they were only 
about 650 yards in circumference. 

We can imagine the villagers 
going about their business when 
suddenly a band of marauders 
came sweeping in upon them. This 
band was composed of persons 
who had lived in the wilderness 
all their lives. Sweeping in, they 
encircled the city and lay siege to 
1 From The Bible and the Common Reader, 


by Mary Ellen Chase; The Macmillan Company, 
194; page 102. 
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it. Joshua told the people to de- 
vote the city and everything with- 
in it to God. 

The word “devotion” can mean 
strange things. In that day it 
meant that everything in the city 
should be sacrificed to God. Noth- 
ing should be saved. As soon as 
the walls were breached, fire 
should burn every house, broom, 
piece of clothing, furniture. The 
women and children, men, milk 
goats, and all cattle should be 
killed. 

What a horrible thing to have 
happen! But it was thoroughly un- 
derstandable in those days. Devo- 
tion to one’s God meant to give 
him everything—let the sweet 
smell of the sacrifice ascend to the 
nostrils of God. So every living 
thing was killed in Jericho except 
Rahab the harlot and her relatives 
who were gathered in her room. 

A striking thing about Joshua 
was that his sword was always 
thirsty. In every village these He- 
brews passed through, Joshua’s 
sword was flashing and dripping 
red. There was no mercy, no sense 
of shameful aggression, no sense 
of wrong in committing terrible 
atrocities. 

Let us take an example: When 
the cities in the area discovered 
that these ex-slaves from the wil- 
derness were beginning to win 
their battles, five kings decided to 
join forces and overcome this 
enemy. Instead, they saw their 
own armies defeated, and they fled 
to a cave for safety. Joshua heard 
of it and ordered huge stones 
rolled in front of the cave and told 
his men to keep on killing the rest 
of the armies. 

When the carnage was over, 
Joshua went to the cave, had the 
five men taken out and beaten. 
Then he cut off their heads and 
hanged them from five trees until 
sundown. Their bodies were then 
thrown back into the cave. Huge 
rocks were rolled up against the 
cave to make it their tomb. 





Then Joshua took his men and 
went to the five cities and “de- 
voted” them to Jehovah. It was a 
bloody business, an utterly cruel 
way to win the Promised Land. 


THE SECOND JOSHUA 


Now take a look at the New 
Testament Joshua who went down 
to Jericho. (The Greek form of 
the name “Joshua” or “Jeshua” 
is “Jesus.’’) 

The Gospel of Luke (chapter 
19) tells of this man going to 
Jericho, walking down the hot, 
dry, barren pathway that leads to 
the city. When this Joshua reached 
the city, he looked up into a tree 
and saw a rich man. He gazed up 
at the man, until the rich man 
flushed and squirmed and almost 
fell out of the tree in his embar- 
rassment. Then Joshua § said, 
“Zacchaeus, . . . come down; for 
I must stay at your house today” 
—a courteous way of saying, “I’ve 
just invited myself to have dinner 
with you.” 

The man came down, trembling 
with excitement. Joyously he 
showed Joshua the way to his 
house. Then the little man said, 
“Behold, . . . the half of my goods 
I give to the poor; and if I have 
defrauded any one of anything, I 
restore it fourfold.” 

Joshua said to Zacchaeus, “To- 
day salvation has come to this 
house.” 

Thus, what a magnificent pros- 
pect was opened to Zacchaeus: 
“Today salvation has come to this 
house”! 

What a difference there is be- 
tween the old and the new Joshua! 
The first came with the sword of 
war, serving a God of war, “de- 
voting” everything in death to 
Yahweh. He was “salvation,” but 
only for his own people. 


DEvoTIon To Gop 


The word “devotion” took on a 
different meaning with Jesus than 
it had with the earlier Jesus or 
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Joshua. When Joshua of Nun 
“devoted” a man to God, he killed 
him. 

We have, for example, the story 
of the day when Joshua lead the 
Israelites against the city of Ai, 
confident of victory. But they lost. 
Why? That was what Joshua 
wanted to know. At last Achan 
confessed that he had kept some 
loot from the city of Jericho. (Let 
us remember that every soldier 
was told to “devote” everything 
to Yahweh.) Achan had broken 
faith with the people and with 
God, as he understood him. He 
had kept back a beautiful Baby- 
lonian garment, two hundred 
pieces of silver and a wedge of 
gold, burying them in the ground 
under his tent where no one 
would look. 

In order to remove the cause of 
their trouble, Joshua had the man 
taken to a spot where the people 
could pick up stones and hurl 
them at him. He was beaten, 
stoned to death, and his body 
burned—not only Achan, but his 
sons, daughters, animals, and even 
his tent. Nothing was left. He was 
entirely “devoted” to God. 

Now, what would have hap- 
pened had Jesus, the Joshua 
of Nazareth, met Achan? He also 
would have sought for the devo- 
tion of Achan to Yahweh. But, for 
Jesus devotion would have meant 
repentance, true humility, a fresh 
beginning of the spiritual life. It 
would have meant restitution and 
the turning from death to life. 

When Jesus of Nazareth went to 
Jericho he found a man who had 
been robbing and phindering. He 
did not, however, use a sword on 
him. Instead, he invited himself 
out for dinner so they could talk 
about the meaning of the kingdom 
of God. The man became a truly 
“devoted” follower of God. 

When Joshua of Nun left Jeri- 
cho, he would have killed even a 
blind beggar walking the street in 
hurried, frenzied search for exit 
from the city. When Joshua of 
Nazareth walked the street from 
Jericho, he met a beggar, blind 
Bartimaeus. This beggar cried out, 
“Jesus, Son of David, have mercy 
on me!” 


“And many rebuked him, tell- 
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ing him to be silent; but he cried 
out all the more, ‘Son of David, 
have mercy on me!’ And Jesus 
stopped and said, ‘Call him.’... 
‘What do you want me to do for 
you?’ And the blind man said to 
him, ‘Master, let me receive my 
sight.’ And Jesus said to him, ‘Go 
your way; your faith has made you 
well.” And immediately he re- 
ceived his sight and followed him 
on the way.” (Mark 10: 46-52.) 

This man, be it noted, was “de- 
voted,” not to death, but to life, 
for he “followed Jesus.” 


THE SwORD AND FORGIVENESS 


Joshua of Nun knew nothing of 
the high moral qualities of forgiv- 
ing love. When he captured the 
five kings, he did not forgive 
them. He killed them, hanged 
them, whipped their dead bodies, 
and killed the people living in 
their cities. 

Jesus of Nazareth pronounced 
an important principle: “You 
have heard that it was said, ‘You 
shall love your neighbor [which 
means, love the people of your 
own social or racial group]. But I 
say to you, Love your enemies.’ ” 

You cannot love without a spirit 
of forgiveness. If you do not for- 
give, bitterness will gnaw away 
like a beaver on a tree until it 
falls. The unforgiving spirit has 
cut down many a home with its 
ugly and vicious chewing away at 
the heart of another person. 

We must ask ourselves, When 
we are wronged, on which side of 
moral principle shall we range 
ourselves—with the Old Testa- 
ment Joshua who knew hate and 
vindictiveness or with the New 
Testament Jesus who said we 
should treat all men with love? 


A New USE For THE “Sworp” 


Joshua of Nun believed that the 
kingdom of God, the Promised 
Land, could be obtained by the 
use of force. He was not only a 
thousand years removed from the 
life of Jesus, but a whole world 
removed from his gospel. Jesus 
was tempted to use force to win 
others to his Kingdom. Even in 
the Garden of Gethsemane he em- 
phatically pointed out that he did 
not want to use force or call down 





legions from heaven to fight his 
battles. He knew that a man 
forced to acquiesce is not a man 
really won. Grant him freedom 
of choice, and he will probably 
take a different position. 

Jesus knew that the ultimate 
principle of the Promised Land, 
the kingdom of God, is love, not 
force. It may well be that force 
is necessary in human society to 
maintain order. The development 
of free ideas and the courageous 
devotion of a humble life in obedi- 
ence to God’s love can take place 
in its finest way only in the en- 
vironment of love and of free ex- 
pression in obedience to love’s 
mandate. 

Jesus took the sword, but he did 
a startling thing with it. He 
plunged the blade, as it were, into 
the skull of a mountain, with the 
hilt crossing the blade to form a 
cross bar. He could say, as we 
paraphrase it, “There is the sword 
of God—a cross.” That cross will 
penetrate the hearts of men and 
bring repentance and true devo- 
tion. It will bring love and a for- 
giving spirit. It will burn men’s 
souls with a sense of wrongdoing 
and cause men and women to 
understand and to seek the way 
of righteousness. 

As we gaze at the inverted 
sword we suddenly remember 
that, whereas the first Joshua put 
others to death, the second Joshua, 
who is salvation, went to the 
grave himself. He let the sword be 
thrust into his own body; and 
thus he cut the bonds of hate, 
greed, sin, and death. 

We can thank God that when 
we want to see the face of God we 
look at the Joshua of Nazareth 
and see not a god of war, unfor- 
giving, unbending, devoting his 
enemies in death. We see the 
gracious God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, infinite in 
mercy and compassion who seeks 
us in love, even to the giving of 
himself on Calvary’s cross. 


The King of love my shepherd is, 
Whose goodness faileth never. 


If one must take the sword, let 
him make a cross of it that it may 
have redemptive power. 
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Review of the Quarter 


At the end of the year it is al- 
ways worthwhile to look back and 
see what has been happening. Es- 
pecially is this true when we think 
of the moral and spiritual influ- 
ences that have been shaping our 
thinking and living. Let us, then, 
review our studies of the past 
three months. 


THe CENTRAL THEME 


The major concern of these 
months has been to set forth ways 
in which God acted on our behalf, 
as seen in the first part of the 
Old Testament. We might restate 
the fact that it is very difficult to 
prove absolutely that any particu- 
lar act was God’s act. We may be- 
lieve that God did this or that, but 
to prove it is virtually impossible. 

Let us think of the crossing of 
the Reed Sea by the Israelites, for 
example. A man of faith and a 
man without faith can look at the 
same scene. The latter man, how- 
ever, will see only a natural phe- 
nomenon in which natural forces 
are involved. He speaks of a wind 
from the east which drove the 
water back and which enabled 
men to cross over on dry land. 

The man of faith, on the other 
hand, sees not only the wind blow- 
ing from the east but also per- 
ceives a deeper fact. He believes 
that the Lord God was involved 
in a unique way and that the 
wind came not so much by chance 
or coincidence as by the beckon- 
ing hand of God. Both Jews and 
Christians look back upon the 
Exodus as in fact involving the 
leadership of God. 

Can we prove that God led the 
people of Israel and that God was 
involved in the east wind that 
blew the waters back? No. How- 
ever, we have reason to believe 
that God was acting redemptively 
for the people of Israel in that 
moment in ancient times and that 
he was acting not only for those 
People, but also, through what 
they became, he was acting for us. 


Without the people’s new free- 
dom under the leadership of 
God’s man, Moses, we would not 
have the Ten Commandments as 
they are. Who knows what West- 
ern civilization would have been 
without them. Indeed, could it 
have come into being at all? 

Neither would we have the re- 
ligion of Yahweh which Moses 
learned at Mount Sinai. Nor would 
we have the prophets who, with 
unity of purpose, looked back to 
the Mosaic ideas as basic in their 
new religious insights. They felt 
that these insights were actually 
amplifications of the religion that 
Moses had already given; they 
were but drawing out that which 
was inherent within the Mosaic 
beliefs. 

We can say then, that God was 
acting for us, too, by leading the 
Israelites to their new covenant 
relations with him at Mount Sinai. 
We cannot demonstrate that God 
was there, but we believe he was 
actively engaged. 


Gop’s ACTION IN CREATION 


The great design of God is seen 
in his creation of this universe. 
This is our faith. 

J. B. Phillips in his book Your 
God Is Too Small! tells about a 
questionnaire that was passed 
around to some students. They 
were asked to give snap replies to 
the questions. Thus, when the 
youths were asked the question, 
“Does God know anything about 
radar?” the answer given with- 
out much thought was “No.” This 
was followed by a chuckle, for of 
course God would know about 
radar. 

The snap answer was impor- 
tant, however, for back in the 
minds of the students was the 
notion that God was the grand 
old man who lived a long time ago 
and is still a bit old-fashioned. 
What would God know about jet 
engines and radar and electronics? 


1The Macmillan Company, §2. 





Then we think if God is really 
the intelligent being who made 
this vast universe, if he is the mind 
that made all things from star 
dust to amoebe, and from amoebe 
to man, then we must rethink our 
conception of God. We must re- 
member that God is the source of 
the principles of chemistry, phys- 
ics, and biology. Man only finds 
them when he looks into nature 
closely. The laws are there, wait- 
ing ta be discovered—not made, 
be it noted, but discovered. God al- 
ready made them. God made the 
atom; God made interstellar 
space. God is the Creator. 

We believe God acted in crea- 
tion. To put it in human terms, 
we picture God knitting his brows 
and pondering across the ages, and 
at last creating the first bits of 
energy and matter which would 
be added to and changed here and 
there until the total vast universe 
should come into being. We con- 
ceive that this involved some- 
where around six billion years. 
This enlarges our conception of 
the divine Mind behind all things, 
and we bow in humble adoration. 

“IT believe in God, the Father 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and 
earth.” This becomes a tremen- 
dous statement of faith when we 
look through the eyes of modern 
science and see the vast size of 
the universe or when we reflect 
on the proclamations of science 
regarding the atom—which we 
cannot see—and ponder its amaz- 
ing nuclear power. We praise God 
the Creator. 

We know that chance, the mere 
“fortuitous concourse of atoms,” 
could never account for the intelli- 
gibility, orderliness, and depend- 
ability of our world. We are con- 
vinced that a mind must be be- 
hind it all, and we call that mind, 
God. We cannot prove this to be 
true, but we believe. 

This action of God in creation 
was that creative act by which a 
world was brought into being—a 
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world in which man could live and 
move forward toward moral and 
spiritual freedom and sonship. 


Tue Imace or Gop 


The supreme act of God’s crea- 
tion, we affirm, was the creation of 
man in the image of God. Note 
that we are not saying that man 
made God in his image. Some per- 
sons say that man wishes there 
were some such being as God and 
that he then projects his wishes 
into the sky and falls down in the 
worship of his man-made god. The 
Bible scorns man-made gods. It 
speaks, instead, of the creative 
God who existed before all things 
and who brought all things into 
being. “In the beginning God .. .” 
becomes “In the beginning God 
created .. .” 

God created man “in his own 
image” we are told. In our review 
we must recall the important fact 
that this does not mean that man 
was made in the physical image 
of God. Here again we must take 
the higher truths of the New Tes- 
tament as our guide. God is Spirit, 
and we must worship him in spirit 
and in truth. God is Light; God is 
Love. None of these descriptions is 
physical, be it noted. They are 
spiritual attributes; they are quali- 
ties and not quantities. 

Man is made in the image of 
God as a creature who can think 
and use his mind creatively. Man 
is made in the image of God as one 
who can reflect the infinite com- 
passion and love of God. Man can 
hate the evil and love the good, 
given God’s grace to inspire him. 
Man can use his free will in ways 
that stagger the imagination—by 
throwing a handful of satellites 
around the world, by dreaming of 
interstellar space travel and then 
working to fulfill that and a thou- 
sand other fantastic dreams. 

Supremely, man is the creature 
created to be the son of God, one 
who responds in living fellowship, 
who seeks to live in the kingdom 
of God. But to have this freedom 
he must be able to say No to God, 
and this freedom man has. 


THE ProsLEeM OF SIN 


Aiter studying the creation, 
our lessons dealt with the attempt 
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to account for sin. Adam and Eve 
set forth the universal problem of 
man in his relation to God. 

Man (which in the Hebrew is 
Adam, we recall) becomes proud, 
self-centered, ambitious to achieve 
his own ends regardless of others. 

He wants to set up his own 
standards and refuses those of 
God’s making. He becomes filled 
with anxieties that drive him to 
try to escape the claims of the 
holy God and to be delivered by 
his own devices. The result finally 
is that man creates his own little 
gods. They are the vulture-headed 
gods, the beast-bodied gods of the 
jungle, the modern gods of sex, 
success, and pleasure which lead 
mankind to the bitter places of 
desolation. For man cannot live 
by bread alone—the physical, 
quantitative facts of life—he must 
have the Word of God, also. 


Gop’s REDEMPTIVE ACTS 


We therefore ponder God’s re- 
demptive actions in history. We 
marvel that God would come to 
the slaves in Egypt, that he would 
lead them forth to a brighter day. 

We are thrilled with the way in 
which God used a Hebrew boy 
who had been saved from death, 
taken into the home of a princess 
of Egypt, educated, and taught the 
arts of that fair land. God then 
met this man in personal confron- 
tation—as he desires to meet all 
men—and challenged him to yield 
to the call to be God’s man. 

In Abraham and in Moses we 
have witnessed the need for three 
spiritual qualities of life that are 
necessary for all men: receptive- 
ness, responsiveness to the witness 
of God which the receptive heart 
and mind knows, and faithfulness 
to that witness and claim of God. 

We have suggested that our day 
needs a thousand men like Moses. 
We face problems of great size: 
population explosion, the surging 
rise of nationalism, the technologi- 
cal revolution, and a possible nu- 
clear holocaust. The great chal- 
lenge that we should confront, 
then, is this: Did God act only in 
those Old Testament and New 
Testament days but no longer? 

If God acts in history, did he 
act in the freeing of slaves in 





Egypt? How about the freeing of 
slaves one hundred years ago in 
the United States? Did he become 
involved in the freeing of slave !a- 
bor during World War II? Is God 
still operating on the stage of his- 
tory in 1961? This should be our 
major concern. 

It should not be our concern 
merely to affirm with confidence 
that God acted in the past. What 
people today want to know is 
whether the God of whom we 
speak still engages in the encoun- 
ter with men and women and 
youth, whether he has a word of 
hope and of redemption for us. 


WRESTLING WitTH Gop 


We may not find the blessing 
that our age needs until we do as 
Jacob did. Jacob at the River 
Jabbok wrestled with God and 
would not let him go until God 
blessed him. Given enough 
Methodists who care that much, 
pray that fervently and persistent- 
ly, we could have a power of im- 
mense potency to release in our 
world. Who will pay the price? 

A shoe salesman was challenged 
by the statement, “The world has 
never seen what God could do 
with one man who was totally 
committed to him.” Dwight 
Moody resolved to be that man, 
and countless thousands rose up to 
bless him. 


“Hear, O IsraEu” 


The Shema of ancient Israel 
still speaks with power, “Hear 0 
Israel, the Lorp our God is one 
Lorp; and you shall love... ”” 
Here is the end for which the first 
was made. We have the chance to 
learn of love at the feet of God. Or 
we can refuse and find the judg- 
ment upon us, for when we refuse 
love, we ask for hate, bitterness, 
immorality, dread. 

The “sword of Joshua” is before 
us; and we may choose (1) the 
dripping sword of Joshua of 
Nun, the sword that symbolizes 
the stockpiled armory of our day: 
or (2) the sword of Jesus of Naza- 
reth, the sword that was plunged 
into the earth to make a cross and 
which challenges us to redemptive 
activity in the name of the loving 
God. 
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ADULT FELLOWSHIP SERIES @ UNIT Ill: THE 
SACRAMENTS @ USE WITH ADULT STUDENT 








Biblical Sources of the Sacraments 


LEADER'S HELPS J NEVITT B. SMITH 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Your first step in preparation 
will be to become familiar with 
the material by DeWolf in Adult 
Student. It would be good to sit 
down with enough time to read the 
entire series of lessons, including 
the final one by Fair. By doing 
this, you will be aware of the ma- 
terial in each lesson in the unit. 

You might have four large pic- 
tures on hand to use during the 
class session. One should be of the 
baptism of Jesus by John, one of 
the Last Supper, the third should 
show a modern baptismal service, 
and the fourth a modern observ- 
ance of Holy Communion in a 
Methodist church. You will prob- 
ably be able to find such pictures 
in back numbers of church-school 
publications or Together maga- 
zine, 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. What is the church? 
II. A historical religion 
III. Sources in Judaism 
IV. The coming of Jesus 
V. The beginnings of the church 
and sacraments 


To BeciIn 
A consideration of the sacra- 


ee 





Mr. Surru is minister of the Community 
Methodist Church, Tigard, Oregon. 


ments is very appropriately sched- 
uled for this period in the church 
calendar. Beginning with Thanks- 
giving Day and continuing through 
the Advent season and New 
Year’s, most churches give more 
attention to the sacraments than 
at any other time except perhaps 
the Lenten and Easter season. 

An understanding of the pur- 
pose of the study of any subject 
contributes to the value of the 
course. Discuss the aim of the unit 
as you see it in the light of that 
given in Adult Student. 


How To PRocEED 
I. What is the church? 


You might ask the group to con- 
sider what is unique about the 
church as a church. Try to get 
them to make suggestions con- 
cerning the nature of the church. 

Many of the suggestions will be 
inadequate. Someone may suggest 
that the church is a place where 
we worship God. You will want to 
point out that, while this is true, 
there are many other places where 
people worship God—such as syn- 
agogues, temples, and mosques. 
Nor is the church necessarily a 
place where we hear sermons. Ser- 
mons are delivered in other places 
of worship, especially in syna- 
gogues. If it is pointed out that the 


church is where we worship God 
in Christ, the class will be getting 
on the right track. 

The question may then follow, 
What happens in a Christian 
church that does not happen any- 
where else? Guide the class to the 
realization that in many places 
other than the church God is wor- 
shiped, hymns are sung, sermons 
are preached, but in the church 
the sacraments of baptism and 
Holy Communion are admin- 
istered. 

It may be worth while to note, 
in addition, that these acts are per- 
formed in all Christian churches, 
with the exception of the Society 
of Friends. 

The church may be defined as 
“A congregation of faithful people 
in which the pure Word of God is 
preached and the sacraments 
rightly and duly administered.” 


II. A historical religion 


DeWolf makes the point that 
Christianity is a profoundly his- 
torical religion. Help the class un- 
derstand what this means. 

The old religions of Greece and 
Rome were built upon myths that 
had little or no relation to history 
or actual events. This is also true 
of Hinduism. While Buddhism was 
founded by a historical personage, 
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its aim is almost antihistorical, for 
it seeks to free men from involve- 
ment in life and the world. Of the 
world’s major religions, only Islam 
and Judaism share this historical 
involvement with Christianity, 
and both of these to a lesser de- 
gree than Christianity. 

At this point you may display 
the first two of your pictures— 
the baptism of Jesus and the Last 
Supper. If you wish, you may have 
other pictures from the life of Je- 
sus. These may serve to emphasize 
the historical nature of our faith. 

Help the group see that the Last 
Supper is almost a “summary” of 
Jesus’ historical life. The entire 
Incarnation is the “offering of his 
body and blood” on behalf of men. 
Baptism is partly a repetition of 
Jesus’ baptism and partly the ful- 
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filling of his commandment (Mat- 
thew 28:19). 

As you close this section, dis- 
play the two present-day pictures 
—the modern counterparts of the 
historical situations. Leave these 
pictures before the class as you 
continue. 


III. Sources in Judaism 


One of the early heresies of the 
church was Marcionism, which, 
among other things, sought to dis- 
pose of the Old Testament and all 
connection between Christianity 
and Judaism. The early church 
was right in condemning this ef- 
fort, but some persons still try to 
do this. I once heard a minister 
(not Methodist) say that he never 
read lessons from the Old Testa- 
ment in church because he felt the 


Old Testament had nothing to do 
with Christianity. One is correct 
in stating that much of the 
New Testament and much of 
church practice is either not un- 
derstood at all or is misunderstood 
apart from the Old Testament. 

Judaism, like Christianity, is a 
historical religion. What is the 
great historical fact that lies be- 
hind the Jewish religion? How is 
this tied into the historical fact 
that we remember in the sacra- 
ment of Holy Communion? 

The historical fact that played 
the greatest part in the thought 
of the Jews of Jesus’ time—and of 
Jews today—was not the revolt 
of the Maccabees or the brilliant 
period of independence which they 
won. Rather, it went back to the 
Exodus. 

We should note, however, that 
the covenant with Abraham has 
always had great significance to 
the Hebrew people. DeWolf points 
out that “on every Sabbath day 
the people heard readings from 
the Old Testament, were called on 
to repent of their sins, and were 
reminded of God’s sacred cove- 
nant with them. Their ancestors 
had not initiated this solemn 
agreement. They had not chosen 
God; God had chosen them... . 

A valid question may be raised 
as to whether this covenant agree- 
ment—basic to Judaism—was in- 
itiated with Abraham or with 
Moses. 

The background of both inci- 
dents may be reviewed. Stress, as 
does the writer of Hebrews, the 
role of faith in each. “By faith 
Abraham obeyed when he was 
called to go out to a place which 
he was to receive as an inherit- 
ance” (Hebrews 11:8). “By faith 
he [Moses] left Egypt, not being 
afraid of the anger of the king” 

(verse 27). 

Beginning with the tale of 
Joseph and his coat, sketch the 
background of the enslavement in 
Egypt. The story in Genesis (chap- 
ters 37 through 50) is summed up 
in Exodus 1:8: “Now there arose 
a new king over Egypt, who did 
not know Joseph. 

This was the preparation for 
Moses’ work, which culminated 
in the coming of the angel of death 
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and the slaying of the firstborn of 
every household except those 
marked with the sacrificial blood. 
These houses the angel of death 
did pass over. 

Against this background of the 
covenant and the redemption from 
Egypt was the hope for the Mes- 
siah, which formed the second 
great aspect of the Jewish religion 
of Jesus’ day. We look at the Old 
Testament in the light of the New 
Testament. Thus we see many of 
the prophecies of the Messiah ful- 
filled in Jesus because we already 
know him to be the Messiah. 
Looking at the Old Testament 
from the other side—without the 
light of Jesus’ life on it—we might 
be led, as were most of his con- 
temporaries, to look for a Messiah 
of an entirely different sort. 


They all were looking for a king 
To slay their foes and lift them 
high. 
Thou cam’st, a little baby thing, 
That made a woman cry.! 


In Jesus’ time new forces were 
arising in Judaism. From the Dead 
Sea Scrolls we have learned some- 
thing of the Qumran community. 
In all probability this was only 
one of many places where there 
were new stirrings in Judaism. 

John the Baptist must be seen as 
a part of this new awakening. He 
appears in the Gospels standing 
by the Jordan River, preaching 
that the kingdom of God is at 
hand, and urging repentance and 
baptism as a sign of that repent- 
ance. It is possible that he was not 
the first who had appeared with 
some new message, some new un- 
derstanding for these chosen peo- 
ple of God. 


IV. The coming of Jesus 


This historical background into 
which Jesus came may account for 
his early popularity with the peo- 
ple. They were willing to follow 
him, as others had been willing to 
follow John the Baptist. 

Jesus summarized this Judaistic 
background in the observance of 
the Lord’s Supper. You have al- 
ready seen in the students’ mate- 
rial that the rite of baptism, a cere- 


1 From “That Holy Thing,” by George Mac- 
Donald. 





monial cleansing, had been used 
by other Jews before Jesus’ time. 
Jesus took this, as did John the 
Baptist, and made it a funda- 
mental part of the new community 
that had been established—the 
community of the new covenant. 
This new covenant, seen against 
the background of the old cove- 
nant, became a tremendously sig- 
nificant thing. Here was a new 
people chosen of God, with whom 
God made his covenant. It was not 
the old covenant, the covenant of 
circumcision, the covenant re- 
ceived on Sinai. This was a new 
covenant, sealed in baptism, nur- 
tured by the Lord’s Supper, 
which is for everyone, “Greek and 
Jew, circumcised and uncircum- 
cised, barbarian, Scythian, slave, 
free .. .” (Colossians 3:11). 


V. The beginnings of the church 
and sacraments 


Some scholars argue about 
whether Jesus intended to found 
a church. He did not found a 
church, as we understand the 
church. Some scholars believe, 
however, that he did deliberately 
begin the formation of a new 
spiritual community. His calling 
of the twelve apostles clearly 
symbolized his founding of the 
New Israel. As the members of 
that community became more 
aware of the reality and signifi- 
cance of the Resurrection, the 
form and discipline of that group 
became clearer, growing toward 
the church as we understand it. 

Although Pentecost is common- 
ly seen as the “birthday of the 


church,” it is significant that the 
apostles had chosen a successor to 
Judas before Pentecost (Acts 1: 
15-26) . Nevertheless, on Pentecost 
we see the beginning of the 
church, for here we see the Word 
preached by Peter, the new be- 
lievers baptized, and the Lord’s 
Supper shared. 

This last fact is often over- 
looked, and you will want to point 
out the sacramental significance 
of Acts 2: 42 and 46. In these verses 
the breaking of bread does not re- 
fer to common meals but to the 
breaking of bread which was the 
central act of their remembrance 
of the Lord’s Supper. So from the 
beginning we find these marks of 
the church, which are still valid 
criteria—the preaching of the 
Word and the observance of the 
sacraments. 

Probably there will always be 
Christians who think of the church 
as something other than this. 
Christians will or will not do cer- 
tain things because of their under- 
standing of Jesus. But, as DeWolf 
points out, “The Old Covenant... 
was always conditioned by the 
Torah, which must be kept in 
every detail on pain of losing the 
divine promise; the New Covenant 
never was and is not now based 
on the worthiness of men, as 
judged by Torah, but always on 
the merciful love of God received 
through faith.” 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


The entire orientation of these 
lessons will seem strange to some 
group members. Although their 
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understanding of the strong sacra- 
mental background of Methodism 
will grow, many Methodists have 
given very little thought to the 
significance of the sacraments. 
This uncertainty ought to be faced. 
Ask such questions as, Why do we 


have sacraments? Cannot the 
same effect be secured by a good 
sermon on forgiveness or on the 
meaning of the Incarnation or the 
Atonement? 

The question needs to be raised 
as to whether the sacraments have 
any validity in a different sense, 
say, than a sermon. The hearer 
of a sermon may say how much 
good he may reasonably expect 
himself to derive from it. Is it pos- 
sible for the partaker of a sacra- 
ment to say how much good he 
may have received from it? 

Protestantism is always in dan- 
ger of explaining away the element 
of mystery that belongs to the na- 
ture of the sacraments. We teach 
that God’s blessings can also be 
conferred outside the sacraments; 
not to do so would be to seek to 
limit God by the rigid forms of 
institutional religion. But to say 
that God cannot or does not do 
what he is said to do in the sacra- 
ments tends to limit God by hu- 
man understanding. 


In CLOSING 


You may discuss with the group 
whether or not we have a sense 
of covenant with God and whether 
we think of the sacraments in this 
background. Have we come to feel 
that somehow we take the initia- 
tive—that we lay hold on God? We 
turn to God to find “peace of 
mind,” that we may find release 
from tensions and cure for ulcers. 
We turn to God and find that God 


is seeking us. 


I sought the Lord, and afterward 
I knew 

He moved my soul to seek Him, 
seeking me; 

It was not I that found, O Saviour 
true, 

No, I was found of Thee. 


In this study of the sacraments 
we seek to discern the seeking, 
active God. 
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DECEMBER 10: 


Development of 
the Sacraments 


LEADER'S HELPS y NEVITT B. SMITH 


PREPARING TO TEACH 

Read the lesson material in 
Adult Student. 

If you do not have them al- 
ready, you should secure copies 
of The Book of Worship for 
Church and Home, Proposed Re- 
visions for The Book of Worship 
(see page 25), and a Roman Cath- 
olic missal (various editions are 
available; your local library prob- 
ably has one). 

The first of these books includes 
the present official Methodist rit- 
ual for administering the sacra- 
ments. If you cannot obtain a copy, 
a recent edition of The Methodist 
Hymanal or the Discipline could be 
used. 

A missal contains the Roman 
Catholic liturgy for the Mass, or 
Holy Communion. A perusal of 
one will prove interesting. There 
is a great deal here that runs 
counter to our Protestant under- 
standing and beliefs, but if you 
read without preconception, you 
will find many ideas that are in 
accord with our own teachings. 

Through our various under- 
standings of the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, Christians of vari- 
ous traditions and denominations 
are divided. And yet, this sacra- 
ment is one of the strongest ties 
binding us together. 

Before class time select one or 
two prayers from the ritual of an- 
other denomination, such as The 
Book of Common Prayer of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church or a 
Roman Catholic missal. Copy 
these on the chalk board or on 
newsprint, but do not indicate 
their source. Be sure the writing 
is large enough to be seen by all. 
These prayers may be used: 





“O God, who in creating human 
nature, didst marvellously en- 
noble it, and hast still more mar- 
vellously renewed it; grant that, 
by the mystery of this water and 
wine, we may be partakers of his 
divinity who vouchsafed to be- 
come partaker of our humanity, 
Jesus Christ, thy Son, Our Lord; 
who liveth and reigneth with thee 
in the unity of the Holy Ghost, 
one God, world without end. 
Amen.” 1 

“O Lord Jesus Christ, who didst 
say to thy Apostles; Peace I leave 
with you, my peace I give unto 
you; look not upon my sins, but 
upon the faith of thy Church; and 
vouchsafe to her that peace and 
unity which is agreeable to thy 
will; who livest and reignest God 
for ever and ever. Amen.” 2 


LEsson OUTLINE 


I. How sacramental customs dif- 

fer among Christians 

II. The sacraments in the Bible 
and the primitive church 

III. The sacraments in Roman 
Catholic tradition 

IV. The sacraments and the Ref- 
ormation 

V. The sacraments in Methodism 


To BEGIN 


You will find it helpful to make 
a brief statement regarding the 
aim of this unit as you begin this 
lesson. A concise summary of last 
week’s discussion will make an 
effective introduction. 

1 From The Roman Missal in Latin and [I’ng- 
lish for Every Day in the Year, Introdu:tion 
and Liturgical Notes by Abbot Cabrol, 0.5.B.; 
twelfth edition revised; P. J. Kenedy 4 
Sons, publishers to the Holy Apostolic See; 


page 476. 
2 Page 502. 
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How To PROCEED 


[. How sacramental customs differ 
among Christians 


You may continue with a brief 
look at the way Christians differ 
in their interpretation of, and their 
customs concerning, the sacra- 
ments. 

Methodists generally baptize by 
sprinkling; this rite is adminis- 
tered to infants. Baptists use im- 
mersion only and do not adminis- 
ter it to infants. Eastern Orthodox 
Christians baptize infants, but by 
immersion (other forms are used 
occasionally). Many Anglicans 
baptize by pouring. Some denomi- 
nations insist on sponsors or god- 
parents; some permit them; while 
in others their use is unknown. 

For Holy Communion Method- 
ists use grape juice, while Episco- 
palians use wine. We kneel at the 
communion rail to receive, while 
Presbyterians remain in their 
pews. Roman Catholics administer 
only the bread to the laity, while 
the Eastern Orthodox mix the 
bread and wine together and ad- 
minister it with a spoon. Within 
our own church some use small 
pieces of leavened bread and 
others use wafers. 

In spite of these differences we 
we are bound together by these 
sacraments. Members of one 
church can certainly recognize the 
sacraments as they are adminis- 
tered in another tradition, despite 
the misunderstanding, disagree- 
ments, and confusion which have 
occurred over them. 

This unity in spite of diversity 
may be impressed upon the class 
through use of the prayers you 
have selected for consideration. 
After the group has examined 
these prayers, announce that they 
were taken from a Holy Com- 
munion service. Ask the members 
of the group to try to identify the 
church. If you have made a care- 
ful selection, they may find this 
difficult to do. 


II. The sacraments in the Bible 
and the primitive church 


One of John Wesley’s goals was 
a return to primitive Christianity. 
There have always been those who 
have earnestly desired a return to 


the standards, if not to all of the 
ritualistic practices, of the first- 
century church. This is under- 
standable and, in many cases, 
laudable. Another truth was ex- 
pressed by a scholar of some years 
ago when, in reply to this agita- 
tion, he wrote an essay entitled 
“Who Wants to Be a First Cen- 
tury Christian?” And _ indeed, 
when we think of it, who does? 

Christianity is a growing faith 
that is not bound forever to the 
patterns of the past. Indeed, Jesus 
declared that “When the Spirit of 
truth comes, he will guide you into 
all the truth .. .” (John 16:13). 
So we believe that our faith must 
meet the problems and challenges 
of every age and that we must not 
retreat into a shell of outgrown 
words and customs, as do some 
sectarians. 

We do not expect to find in 
either the Bible or the early Chris- 
tian community the administra- 
tion and understanding of the 
sacraments we have today. But we 
do expect to find roots and seeds 
from which might reasonably 
grow the fruit we know. 

This is exactly where Christians 
disagree about the sacraments. 
Sound thinkers do not believe that 
the sacraments were observed in 
biblical, apostolic, or postapostolic 
times exactly as we use them now. 
But honest churchmen must be- 
lieve that their sacramental prac- 
tice is in accord with this key pe- 
riod in our history and that we 
disagree with others because we 
honestly believe them to be mis- 
taken in this matter. 

In the infancy of our faith bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper were 
known and held to be of surpass- 
ing importance. Christians could 
not be acknowledged as such with- 
out the cleansing of baptism, 
which was administered in the 
early church only after strict and 
careful preparation. DeWolf has 
pointed out that the sharing of the 
Lord’s Supper came to be the 
standard of Christian worship and 
was observed at least weekly in 
the churches. 

In the light of this last fact you 
may make an interesting compari- 
son. How often is the Lord’s Sup- 
per observed in your church? 





What is the reason for this change 
in custom concerning so basic a 
matter? The change in attitude 
seems to have come as a by-prod- 
uct of the Reformation. 

During the Middle Ages Holy 
Communion was observed infre- 
quently. As the sacrament came to 
be revered and adored, a great 
feeling of unworthiness developed 
on the part of many people. The 
feeling grew that simply to be 
present as the elements were con- 
secrated conferred great spiritual 
benefit, making regular commun- 
ion participation almost unneces- 
sary. So the actual pattern became 
annual or semi-annual communion 
for many people. 

John Calvin in Geneva earnest- 
ly desired to return to the primi- 
tive pattern of weekly celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper, but he was 
overruled by the lay leaders in the 
church. 

Ask the group to give their 
views on this matter. How fre- 
quently do they feel Holy Com- 
munion should be administered in 
our churches? 


III. The sacraments in Roman 


Catholic tradition 


An appreciation of the sym- 
bolism in the sacraments will aid 
in their understanding. The num- 
ber seven is such a symbol and is 
rich in meaning for both Jews and 
Christians. The seventh day and 
the seven-branched lampstand are 
mentioned in the Scriptures. We 
speak of the seven gifts of the Holy 
Spirit and of seven deadly sins. 
The number seems to have ancient 
significance, denoting complete- 
ness, so that we speak of the seven 
seas and the seven wonders of the 
world. It is, therefore, not to be 
wondered that seven religious 
rites should have been set aside 
by Roman Catholics as sacra- 
ments. 

Many rites of the Roman Catho- 
lics are observed by Protestants, 
but are not considered by Protes- 
tants to be sacraments. The sacra- 
ments for Protestants are two in 
number—baptism and Holy Com- 
munion. Rites observed by both 
Roman Catholics and Protestants, 
although not regarded by Protes- 
tants as sacraments, are confirma- 
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tion, marriage, and ordination or 
holy orders. Penance (repentance, 
confession, acts of penitence, and 
absolution) and extreme unction 
(the anointing of those in danger 
of dying) are neither observed by 
Protestants nor regarded by them 
as sacraments. 


IV. The sacraments and the Refor- 
mation 


Man seems to be much given to 
superstition. We believe ourselves 
to be living in a sort of new “Age 
of Reason,” and yet many respect 
certain superstitions. A woman 
said to me recently, “I’m not su- 
perstitious, I just don’t like to start 
anything on Friday.” You might 
ask the class how many fear to 
spill salt or to walk under a ladder 
or how many wish on falling stars 
or look for four-leaf clovers. 

Some current superstitions are 
similar to those that plagued the 
Middle Ages. Superstition, as well 
as faith, was present in the me- 
dieval church. The Reformation 
leaders sought to remove much of 
the superstition that surrounded 
the sacraments. 

The hierarchy of the Roman 
Catholic Church had become very 
powerful during the Middle Ages. 
In many cases the Reformation 
was as much a political revolution 
as a spiritual one. The German 
princes hated to see money flowing 
out to Rome, and the English kings 
viewed with displeasure the pay- 
ment of “Peter’s pence.” And so in 
many cases they were quite will- 
ing to throw their support behind 
the reformers. 

It has been said that Method- 
ism shares in both of the great 
Reformation traditions—the An- 
glican and the Calvinist. This 
statement is no doubt true, al- 
though it would surely be a shock 
to John Wesley to hear this of Cal- 
vinism, which he fought bitterly. 
With so much attention being 
given now to ecumenical ap- 
proaches, it may well be that 
Methodism is the via media, the 
“bridge church.” 

The Reformers insisted that 
church ritual, including the sacra- 
ments, be in agreement with the 
Bible. They believed the Bible was 
the supreme word of authority, to 
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be accepted as the rule wherever 
it conflicted with tradition. The 
Word of God and the services of 
the church must be in the lan- 
guage of the people, who no longer 
understood Latin.? 

Politically and spiritually the 
church had tremendous power in 
the Middle Ages. Then the people 
grew restless. The fruits of the 
Reformation can be discerned in 
this resentment against authori- 
tarianism. It must be admitted, 
however, that in many cases one 
form of authority was simply ex- 
changed for another. Servetus, the 
Unitarian burned in Geneva by 
Calvinists (1553), was just as 
dead and suffered just as intensely 
as did John Huss at the stake in 
1415. 

In Protestantism there is now 
a general feeling that no person or 
institution can stand between man 
and God. This holds true of sacra- 
ments, and we Protestants have 
tended to say that we have direct 
access to God in some ways be- 
sides through the sacraments. This 
has made it hard for us to say what 
we believe about the sacraments. 

Emil Brunner has stated that 
Holy Communion is the “il- 
lustrated word of God.” If the 
sacraments have become this in 
Protestantism, how are they better 
than, or as good as, motion pic- 
tures? 

If you will ask the class mem- 
bers to prepare statements of their 
personal beliefs concerning the 
sacraments, it will probably be- 
come evident that modern Protes- 
tantism is in need of more serious 
thinking on this subject. 


V. The sacraments in Methodism 


Methodists often are surprised 
to learn of the very important role 
that the Lord’s Supper played in 
the growth of their denomination. 

Both before and after his “heart- 
warming” experience in the house 
on Aldersgate Street, John Wes- 
ley had a very high regard for this 
rite. Early in his ministry he wrote 
for his students in Oxford Univer- 
sity the sermon, “On Constant 
Communion.” Many years later, 


2 The ecclesiastical language used in Rome 
until the fifth century was Greek. It was 
changed at that time to Latin, the language 
understood by the people. 





toward the close of his ministry, he 
had the sermon reprinted. In a 
short preface he stated that al- 
though it had been written more 
than fifty years earlier, he saw no 
reason to change any of the views 
expressed in it. 

All historians of eighteenth- 
century England bear witness to 
the neglect of Holy Communion 
in the Church of England. Against 
this background Wesley preached 
the duty of Christians to commune 
just as often as they possibly 
could. The results were amazing. 

From Wesley’s Journal we learn 
of almost fantastic numbers par- 
taking of the Lord’s Supper be- 
cause of his preaching. These are 
examples: “I preached in the 
church . . . when we had about 
800 communicants.” “We were ten 
clergymen and seven or eight 
hundred communicants.” “We ad- 
ministered the Sacrament to about 
1300 persons.” “Having five clergy- 
men to assist me, we administered 
the Lord’s Supper to 16 or 1700 
persons.” “The number of com- 
municants was so great that I was 
obliged to consecrate thrice.” 3 

Indeed, much of the opposition 
to Wesley’s work came from 
clergymen who were not pleased 
with the large numbers of work- 
ing people who came to take Holy 
Communion in their churches. 

It has been noted from his 
diaries that John Wesley himself 
received Holy Communion once 
every four days in one year and 
slightly more often than once in 
five days in another. 

For all his emphasis on Holy 
Communion, however, he left very 
little actual teaching concerning 
it. In a pamphlet, Popery Calmly 
Considered, he speaks sharply 
against the Roman Catholic un- 
derstanding of transubstantiation, 
the withholding of the cup from 
the laity, and the adoration of the 
consecrated elements. 

His sermon on “The Means of 
Grace” contains a strong and posi- 
tive statement: “Is not the eating 
of that bread, and the drinking of 
that cup, the outward, visible 
means, whereby God conveys into 
our souls all that spiritual grace, 
~ ® Quoted in The Eucharistic Hymns of John 


and Charles Wesley, by J. Ernest Rattenbuty; 
The Epworth Press; page 5. 
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that righteousness, and peace, and 
joy in the Holy Ghost, which were 
purchased by the body of Christ 
once broken and the blood of 
Christ once shed for us? Let all, 
therefore, who truly desire the 
grace of God, eat of that bread, 
and drink of that cup.” ¢ 

Further, he regarded the Lord’s 
Supper as a “converting ordi- 
nance,” stating on one occasion: 

“Ye are the witnesses. For many 
now present know, the very be- 
ginning of your conversion to God 

. . was wrought at the Lord’s 
Supper.” 5 

This earnest desire for the 
Eucharist (the Lord’s Supper) led 
to the establishment of our own 
Methodist Church in America. 
After the American Revolution 
there was a great shortage of An- 
glican clergymen in this country. 
Wesley had urged the Methodists 
in America to receive Holy Com- 
munion at frequent intervals. As a 
result of this shortage of ordained 
ministers, some members of the 
societies started administering the 
Sacrament themselves, even 
though they were not ordained. 

Wesley and many American 
Methodists were appalled at this 
practice, and Wesley tried to per- 
suade the Bishop of London to or- 
dain some special clergymen for 
America. The memory of the Rev- 
olution was too fresh, however, 
and the bishop refused. It was 
after this that Wesley himself took 
the steps leading to the consecra- 
tion of Coke and Asbury and the 
organization of what was then 
called the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

DeWolf speaks of the liturgy or 
ritual for the Lord’s Supper which 
was provided by Wesley for the 
use of the infant church. It called 
for the celebration of Holy Com- 
munion every Sunday. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


Interesting discussions might be 
stimulated by such questions as, 
Why did John Wesley have such 
an exalted view of Holy Commun- 
ion? Ought the Lord’s Supper be 
administered more often in our 
churches? 
~ ©The Standard Sermons of John Wesley, 
Volume 1, page 2538. 


ay 5 Journal of John Wesley, Volume II, page 






























Do not let this discussion be- 
come too long or heated. You may 
find that the group members have 
some sharp differences of opinion 
on these questions. 

The final lesson in this series 
concerns the Roman Catholic un- 
derstanding of the sacraments. In 
preparation for that lesson, it 
would be illuminating to have a 
member or a committee from the 
class take the Roman missal and 
see just how much would have to 
be changed in the actual commun- 
ion ritual (called the Ordinary 
and the Canon) to make it accept- 
able for Protestant use. This is, 
of course, exactly what the leaders 
of the Protestant Reformation had 
to do. 


In CLosInG 


As you prepare to close the class 
session, take a bird’s-eye view of 


the material covered. Notice that 
these two great sacraments of holy 
baptism and Holy Communion 
unite us with Christians at all 
times and in all places, coming, as 
they do, as part of an unbroken 
tradition since the days of our 
Lord. Growing, changing, abused 
here, and cleansed there, they 
have been an effectual means of 
grace until this very time and 
place, bringing to unnumbered 
hearts the power and love of 
God. 

This was beautifully expressed 
in this stanza from one of Charles 
Wesley’s hymns: 


Effectual let the Tokens prove, 
And made by heavenly art 

Fit channels to convey thy Love 
To every faithful heart. ¢ 





®The Eucharistic Hymns of John and 
Charles Wesley; page 217. 
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DECEMBER 17: 


Baptism in The Methodist Church Today 


LEADER’S HELPS ‘dl NEVITT B. SMITH 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Read the students’ materials by 
Harold DeWolf in Adult Student. 
Baptism, although almost univer- 
sally observed among Christians, 
is widely misunderstood, at least 
among Americans in the more 
liberal churches. The day seems to 
be gone when various denomina- 
tions argued with the Baptists. It 
is good that the rancor that 
prompted many of those argu- 
ments is dead, but it is unfor- 
tunate that rancor has simply 
been replaced by apathy. 

DeWolf’s discussion of baptism 
deserves your careful attention. 
You will find yourself well 
equipped to lead the group dis- 
cussion if you are familiar with 
this material. 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. Is baptism necessary? 
II. Why do we baptize? 
III. Whom do we baptize? 
IV. How do we baptize? 


To BEGIN 


Call attention again to the 
purpose of this unit of study. In- 
dicate that the two preceding les- 
sons have dealt largely with 
background material that will be 
valuable as the group moves into 
a more theological discussion of 
baptism and Holy Communion. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Is baptism necessary? 


Ask the group if baptism is 
necessary for salvation. Then have 
them explain why they feel as they 
do. 

You will prompt the members 
of the group to do some thinking 
if you prepare yourself to argue 
on both sides of this question. You 
may start with Jesus’ statement to 
the repentant thief on the cross, 
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“Truly, I say to you, today you 
will be with me in Paradise” 
(Luke 23:43). Surely this man 
had never been baptized. In Luke 
16, Jesus tells a story in which he 
places “Father Abraham” in 
heaven although he was unbap- 
tized. 

For the other side of the argu- 
ment, cite the incident at Pente- 
cost when Peter preached, and the 
hearers “were cut to the heart.” 
When they asked, “What shall we 
do?” Peter’s answer was direct, 
“Repent, and be baptized” (Acts 
2:37-38). 

Still another point of view is 
given in the account of Peter’s 
visit with Cornelius in Acts 10. 
When the Holy Spirit fell upon 
the hearers, Peter said, “Can any- 
one forbid water for baptizing 
these people who have received 
the Holy Spirit just as we have?” 
(Acts 10:47). 

This discussion will probably 
not arrive at a conclusion, but it 
will open the area for thought. Do 
not let this take up too much time. 
Conclude with some statement 
such as, “Although we cannot 
reach a decision just now, at least 
we can see that baptism is as old 
as the church and has always been 
regarded as important.” 


II. Why do we baptize? 


First of all, let it be said that, 
regardless of what our answers 
may be to other questions about 
baptism, or to other aspects of 
this question, we baptize because 
we are clearly commanded by 
Scripture to do so. 

Various groups have developed 
differing beliefs about the mean- 
ing of baptism. 

Do we baptize in order to remit 
original sin? There may be mem- 
bers of the group who have seen 


some old cemeteries with a corner 
of unconsecrated ground set apart 
for the burial of unbaptized in- 
fants. There are many Christians 
who believe that these infants and 
all other unbaptized persons are 
doomed to eternal damnation. 

Ask the group if they feel that 
God can condemn such persons on 
the basis of original sin only. Do 
not let the group members give 
simple negative or positive an- 
swers. Question why they make 
each statement. 

The extremely conservative 
view of original sin is that it is 
mankind’s penalty for the actual 
sin of the first man, Adam. An- 
other point of view, however, sees 
Adam not as an actual man, but 
rather as a symbol. Persons ac- 
cepting this line of thought do not 
believe original sin to be the result 
of an actual act of an actual man, 
their concept of the price of origi- 
nal sin is about as extreme as that 
of the most conservative. 

I bring out this point to show 
that we cannot evade this issue 
simply by ignoring Adam and 
Eve. This is not the time to dis- 
cuss the historicity of the first 
chapters of Genesis. If they do not 
reflect historical happenings, then 
they are clearly an effort by the 
early Hebrews to explain that 
man suffered and was involved in 
sin. 

As DeWolf points out, there is 
a profound truth in the doctrine 
of original sin. Help the class re«!- 
ize the truth of this, as it is stated 
in Adult Student. Clippings may 
be taken from almost any issue of 
a daily newspaper which wov!d 
illustrate the corrupting, hardea- 
ing, thwarting influences that ace 
inflicted upon persons from i1- 
fancy until death. 

Baptism is the rite of induction 
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into Christ’s church and was or- 
dained by Christ himself. The 
church, in Christ’s name, bears a 
responsibility for all mankind. 

In the name of Christ, it accepts 
@ person into its fellowship, wash- 
ing away the stains of the world. 
From that time on, that person 
does not stand and strive alone, 
but is supported and strengthened 
and guided by the church of 
Christ. 


liI. Whom do we baptize? 


This is one of the classic areas 
of disagreement among Protes- 
tants. 

The story is told of a community 


. eretion” 
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Jerome Drown 


which had been quite torn by 
controversy over infant baptism. 
A newcomer moved into town and 
was almost at once cornered by a 
neighbor who demanded, “Do you 
believe in infant baptism?” 

“Believe in it!” exclaimed the 
newcomer, “Why, man, I’ve even 
seen it!” 

In most of our churches there 
are a few parents who decide to 
defer baptism for their children 
until they reach “the age of dis- 
(whenever that is!). 
Since infant baptism is the usual 
pattern in The Methodist Church, 
it may well be that these parents 
are among the few who have con- 


sidered thoughtfully the meaning 
of this rite. 

It is not our intention here to 
condemn those who do not want 
to have their children baptized as 
infants, but those parents ought 
to read the students’ material for 
this session. They should consider 
all that infant baptism means and 
realize that our church stands 
squarely for the right of all per- 
sons to receive the grace of 
Christ through holy baptism. 

You may do well to point out 
the individualism of many who op- 
pose infant baptism. We have lost 
much of our sense of involvement 
in the church; we tend to with- 
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draw from the group when we dis- 
agree with official positions. 

Children do become involved in 
the life of the Christian church 
in infancy if their parents are in- 
volved in it, and the postponement 
of baptism does not prevent that 
involvement. Certainly the sacra- 
ment can dramatize the fact, 
especially if the new ritual in Pro- 
posed Revisions for the Book of 
Worship for Church and Home is 
used. This service includes a 
charge to the congregation con- 
cerning the responsibility of the 
church toward the newly baptized 
and a vow to be taken by the 
congregation to fulfill that re- 
sponsibility. 

The sharing of sponsors or god- 
parents in the service adds to the 
corporate sense in the sacrament. 
If sponsors do share, it should 
be understood that they take the 
same vows as the parents and that 
their responsibility is a very real 
one. In any case, the persons act- 
ing as godparents must be par- 
ticipating members of the Chris- 
tian church. 


IV. How do we baptize? 


On the question of the mode of 
baptism—sprinkling, pouring, or 
immersion—Methodism _ clearly 
and officially refuses to argue. 
Every adult presenting himself 
and all parents bringing their 
children for this sacrament have 
the right to choose among these 
three modes. 

As to the service, or ritual of 
baptism, traditionally there have 
been but two requisites—water 
must be used and the threefold 
formula must be employed (“I 
baptize thee in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Spirit”). Since very early 
times the church has held that this 
sacrament cannot be repeated and 
that baptism with water and in the 
name of the Trinity is valid, even if 
administered by a lay person or a 
heretic. 

We ought to guard jealously 
this concept of baptism, for it is a 
witness to the unity of Christ’s 
church. There are some bodies of 
Christians who refuse to accept 
our baptism as real. We do hear 
occasionally about some pastor’s 
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rebaptism of converts from Roman 
Catholicism or about devout per- 
sons visiting the Holy Land who 
want to be rebaptized in the River 
Jordan. 

Ask your group members to 
express opinions concerning these 
actions. Does the enforced rebap- 
tism of Roman Catholics say that 
that church is non-Christian? Are 
we prepared to make such a 
judgment? Is the desire for re- 
baptism in the Jordan (or any 
other “holy” place) to be consid- 
ered anything more than senti- 
mentalism? 

I hope you have at hand a copy 
of the proposed revisions in our 
ritual. I agree with the author of 
the students’ material that this 
work, especially in the order for 
the baptism of infants, is a master- 
ful job. 

If you can arrange it, read this 
service over with the class, com- 
menting upon it, as DeWolf does 
in Adult Student. For the most 
part, our ritual services are 
splendid statements of Christian 
faith, and often congregations do 
not really sense or hear what is 
affirmed. A careful perusal of the 
baptism ritual at this point will 
make it more meaningful for the 
members of your class. 

Notice that the service ought 
to be held in the church and in the 
presence of the . congregation. 
There will naturally be times 
when this will not be possible or 
wise, but it should be remembered 
that baptism is the reception into 
a fellowship and is not a private 
magical ceremony. In the pro- 
posed ritual the vow by the con- 
gregation makes this much more 
obvious. 

DeWolf makes certain sugges- 
tions concerning the services for 
infant and adult baptism. His 
suggestions seem very good. It 
might be worthwhile to ask the 
class members to make sugges- 
sions along this line. Would they 
make the same changes? Are there 
other changes they feel are im- 
portant? 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


Role playing may be used as a 
discussion technique in the con- 
sideration of infant baptism or the 


various modes of baptism. A 
couple could represent a father 
and a mother, one favoring bap- 
tism of a new baby, the other feel- 
ing that they ought to wait and 
“let the child make up his own 
mind.” In the other case, one 
member of the class could assume 
the identity of a Baptist and the 
other a Methodist. 

Let the members of the class ex- 
press themselves concerning the 
questions in this lesson about 
which there will be differing opin- 
ions. Is Roman Catholic baptism 
acceptable to Protestants? Are 
the unbaptized damned? What 
about infant baptism? What do 
they believe about immersion? 

The group might propose fur- 
ther revisions concerning the 
rituals. This can be quite effective 
if the teacher has time and facili- 
ties for preparation. The service 
could be mimeographed on one 
side of a sheet, leaving room at the 
right for comments and revision. 
Or the order in the present Book 
of Worship or The Methodist 
Hymnal could be duplicated in a 
column parallel to the proposed 
revisions. Further suggestions 
could then be made by the group 
in the light of what has already 


been done. 


In CLOSING 


To close this session, read to the 
group Matthew 28:19: “Go there- 
fore and make disciples of all na- 
tions, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Spirit.” 

Point out that in the interven- 
ing ‘centuries devoted Christians 
have done exactly this. Today, in 
every nation on the earth there 
are congregations of those dis- 
ciples who have themselves been 
baptized. They continue to add to 
the body of the church as they 
baptize others, “In the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Spirit.” 

Far from being an individual 
affair, each administration of holy 
baptism is an affair of the congre- 
gation. Beyond that and more 
important, it is an affair of the 
entire body of Christians seeking 
still to carry out the command- 
ments of our Lord. 
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DECEMBER 24: 





The Lord's Supper in The 
Methodist Church 


(World Service Sunday *) 


LEADER'S HELPS / NEVITT B. SMITH 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


You will want to begin by re- 
reading the material for this ses- 
sion in the Adult Student. Have 
on hand a copy of the Proposed 
Revisions or the smaller pamphlet 
which includes only the public 
services from this revision (see 
page 25). It would be good to se- 
cure enough copies of this for 
the entire class. You should also 
have available copies of the 
present Book of Worship or The 
Methodist Hymnal. 

As this is the fourth Sunday in 
Advent, and since you will prob- 
ably be speaking of the Incarna- 
tion in the class session, it would 
certainly be appropriate to have a 
créche or a Nativity picture be- 
fore your class. 

This sacrament that we shall 
be discussing today is of primary 
importance to the Christian faith. 
Undoubtedly every member of 
your class will feel that he is 
familiar with it, as he has par- 
taken of it many times. Yet ex- 
perience shows that many per- 
sons do not understand this sacra- 
ment. You will have fulfilled a 
noble purpose, if you can feel, 
at the end of the session, that the 
members of your class understand 
something more of the rich mean- 
ings of the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. 

As DeWolf points out, this sac- 
rament is known traditionally by 
three names. These three names 
may form your lesson outline. 


LEsson OUTLINE 
I. The Lord’s Supper 


*Send your World Service offering to your 
conference treasurer promptly. 


II, The Eucharist 
III. The Holy Communion 


To BEGIN 


In a church where I once 
served, a certain woman came to 
me near Christmas time and asked 
why we were having a Com- 
munion service at midnight on 
Christmas Eve. “Communion,” 
she said, “is a memorial of the 
Passion and is completely out of 
place at this happy time of year.” 

She spoke, I presume, for many 
people who feel that this sacra- 
ment is primarily a Passion serv- 
ice..Have you ever noticed that 
when soft music is played as the 
people commune, as is the prac- 
tice in some churches, that music 
usually consists of Passion 
hymns? 

With background such as this, 
ask your class members if they 
can see anything appropriate in 
the fact that on this Sunday be- 
fore the joyous festival of Christ- 
mas we are devoting our time to 
the Lord’s Supper. 

Notice that the climactic con- 
clusion of our communion liturgy 
begins with the same words of tri- 
umphant joy with which the an- 
gels heralded the birth of our 
Lord: “Glory be to God on high, 
and on earth peace, good will 
toward men.” 

A rather traditional description 
of this sacrament is that it is “an 
extension of the Incarnation.” 


How To PrRocEEpD 


I. The Lord’s Supper 


In a way, the woman who spoke 
to me about this sacrament’s con- 
nection with our Lord’s Passion 
was correct, and this traditional 


name stresses that connection. It 
is the name that our church 
seems to favor officially, the title 
for the liturgy being, “An Order 
for the Administration of the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
or Holy Communion.” DeWolf 
uses this name more than any 
other. I do not know if this is be- 
cause of a personal preference, or 
because the Discipline refers to it 
in this way. 

To me, it is an unfortunate title 
simply because it is so descriptive 
of that Last Supper in the upper 
room. We cannot and would not 
ever want to separate our celebra- 
tion of the sacrament from that 
experience. The words of our 
service should and do make sig- 
nificant reference to that event: 

“Almighty God, our heavenly 
Father, who of thy tender mercy 
didst give thine only Son Jesus. 
Christ to suffer death upon the 
cross for our redemption; who 
made there, by the one offering of 
himself, a full, perfect, and suffi- 
cient sacrifice for the sins of the 
whole world; .. .” (Prayer of 
Consecration.) 

“. . . beseeching thee to grant 
that, by the merits and death of 
thy Son Jesus Christ, and through 
faith in his blood, we and thy 
whole Church may obtain forgive- 
ness of our sins, and all other 
benefits of his passion.” (Post- 
Communion Prayer.) 

The Adult Student material 
mentions Zwingli. His view of the 
sacrament has often been de- 
scribed as that of a memorial of 
Jesus. He believed, however, that 
in this service as we remember 
we come into a spiritual com- 
munion with the risen Christ. As 
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a pastor I feel that many persons 
in our church do little more than 
remember and never attain this 
higher communion. The lady of 
whom I spoke at the beginning of 
this lesson represents these per- 
sons. 

Such people see no reason for 
frequent participation in this sac- 
rament. This point of view sees 
the sacrament as a service that has 
but little more justification for 
frequent observance than a 
Christmas tableau or an Easter 
sunrise service. In a previous les- 
son we asked ourselves if the sac- 
raments were anything more than 
religious movies, and this “memo- 
rial” point of view answers No. 

This is the Lord’s Supper, but 
unless we add some of the mean- 
ing that is conveyed in the other 
two names of the sacrament, we 
will never fully know or appre- 
ciate the true significance of this 
sacrament. 


II. The Eucharist 


This word is a tremendous de- 
scription of this sacrament—‘“the 
thanksgiving.” Unfortunately, this 
term is seldom used in The Meth- 
odist Church. People have come 
to feel that it is a stilted name for 
this sacrament. 

From beginning to end, the 
ritual breathes this sense of 
Eucharist. The opening response 
in Order I is “Glory be to God on 
high,” and this theme runs as an 
unbroken thread throughout the 
fabric: “that we should at all 
times and in all places give thanks 
unto thee”; “with all the com- 
pany of heaven, we laud and mag- 
nify thy glorious name”; “our 
sacrifice of praise and thanksgiv- 
ing”; “Glory be to God on high.” 

What are we giving thanks for 
in this sacrament? We give thanks 
for the sacrifice of Christ. 

This is, however, not all that we 
do. We give thanks for all that God 
has wrought in Christ. We give 
thanks for things that we may not 
mention with our lips. We give 
thanks for creation, for the min- 
istry of God’s Holy Spirit through- 
out all time, for the coming of the 
incarnate Word into time—the 
birth, ministry, death, Resurrec- 
tion, Ascension, and reign of 


Christ. Not all these things are 
mentioned in the words of the 
ritual itself, but they are underly- 
ing themes of the service. 

At an early time in the history 
of the church the custom arose of 
observing a cycle which within a 
year celebrated the major events 
in the life of our Lord. To this was 
added the remembrance of the 
apostles, martyrs, and persons of 
particular piety (the saints). For 
these events of the church year 
specific Scripture lessons and 
short prayers, called “collects,” 
were provided. 

There were two Scripture read- 
ings at the Eucharist. The first 
came traditionally from the Epis- 
tles and was called “the Epistle.” 
Occasionally an Old Testament 
reading was substituted for the 
Epistle. The second reading came 
from the Gospels and was called 
“the Gospel.” 

Collects, Epistles, and Gospels 
for the Christian year were pro- 
vided in the book of Sunday 
services that John Wesley sent to 
the Methodists in North America. 
Their use in this country de- 
creased, however, and at present 
there are only a few such propers! 
suggested in the Book of Worship 
and none in the Proposed Revi- 
sions. Both the Book of Worship 
and the Proposed Revisions pro- 
vide collects appropriate to the 
season, but only a few designated 
for particular days or Sundays. 

Another point in the service 
where propers have been used 
traditionally is in the preface to 
the Sanctus. (“Holy, holy, holy, 
Lord God of Hosts, heaven and 
earth are full of thy glory. .. .”) 
Four such “proper prefaces” were 
provided in the Book of Worship 
(page 388), which are, unfortu- 
nately, not to be found in the 
Proposed Revisions. 

In none of the orders for the 
sacrament is there any mention 
as to where the proper collects 
might be used. The traditional 
location is just- before the Scrip- 
ture lessons. 

It is my feeling that this won- 


1 The word “propers” refers to parts of the 
service which change with, and according to, 
the seasons and feasts of the church year. The 
use of this word is more common in other 
denominations, such as the Roman Catholic 
Church and the Episcopal Church. 








derful sense of the sacrament as 
a Eucharist is heightened by the 
use of all these propers. Here is 
provided a regular sequence for 
the praise of God for “all his 
mighty works.” 

So, on this fourth Sunday of 
Advent the Epistle would remind 
us, “Rejoice . . . Rejoice .. . The 
Lord is at hand” (Philippians 4: 4- 
7). The Gospel (Luke 3:2-18) 
would show John preparing for 
the coming of our Lord as he 
preached repentance in the wilder- 
ness of Judea. (No sentimental 
preparation for Christmas here.) 
“Prepare the way of the Lord, .. . 
he will baptize you with the Holy 
Spirit and with fire. His winnow- 
ing fork is in his hand, to clear his 
threshing floor.” 

The collect traditionally used 
on this Sunday is numbered 12 
under “Collects for Advent” in the 
Proposed Revisions and reads, 
“O Lord, raise up, we pray thee, 
thy power, and come among us, 
and with thy great might succour 
us; that whereas, through our sins 
and wickedness, we are sorely hin- 
dered in running the race that is 
set before us, thy bountiful grace 
and mercy may speedily help and 
deliver us,...” 


III. The Holy Communion 


Here is another great term 
that I believe to be much better 
than “Lord’s Supper.” It describes 
another aspect of the significance 
of the sacrament—participation 
and sharing. Paul said to the 
Corinthians: “The cup of blessing 
which we bless, is it not a partici- 
pation [communion] in the blood 
of Christ? The bread which we 
break, is it not a participation in 
the body of Christ?” (1 Corin- 
thians 10:16). We gather at the 
Lord’s table and share in some- 
thing that is divine. 

In this same passage Paul went 
a step further and added, “Be- 
cause there is one loaf, we who are 
many are one body, for we all par- 
take of the same loaf” (verse 17). 
Not only do we share divinity, we 
share humanity. And the words cf 
the Invitation are therefore nece:- 
sary: “Ye that do truly and ea:- 
nestly repent of your sins, and axe 
in love and charity with your 
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neighbors, ... draw near... 

The love of Christians for one 
another has been a distinguishing 
mark from the beginning of our 
faith, and the writer of First John 
expressed this clearly, “He who 
does not love his brother . . . can- 
not love God” (1 John 4:20). And 
an early commentator exclaimed, 
“See how these Christians love 
one another!” 

The account in 1 Corinthians 11 
shows that this sacrament was 
first observed by the church as a 
part of a real meal, just as it had 
been instituted by Christ in that 
same setting. The Corinthian ac- 
count also indicates why the meal 
was at last set aside to become 
only a symbol. 

In the early days of the Meth- 
odist movement John Wesley re- 
vived this ancient aspect of the 
Communion in a separate service, 
calling it the love feast. This was 
a distinctive service in which the 
worshipers shared bread and 
water and testified to the love and 
grace of God in their own lives. 

In modern times there have 
been some attempts, especially in 
England, to restore this old serv- 
ice, and to use it as an avenue to- 
ward ecumenical worship. In 
America the love feast, usually 
without any bread or water, is 
often included in the agenda for 
annual conference. 

“Love feast” is a term that sug- 
gests beautifully what the sacra- 
ment of Holy Communion should 
be at the human _ level—com- 
munion, participation, sharing of 
Christian love. 

As we kneel at the communion 
rail, we are not alone. The person 
beside us may be a man, woman, 
or child whom we have never met. 
He may be a business partner or 
a competitor, a person with a 
pleasant smile or someone who is 
moody and hard to get along with. 
Whoever he is, he shares our hu- 
manity, our weakness, our sinful- 
ness, and our Lord. 

On World-Wide Communion 
Sunday (the first Sunday in Octo- 
ber) we come to realize that our 
communion rail does not end 
within our church. We see that it 
stretches out beyond our sight to 
Christians of every tongue and 


Dodds B. Buach 


In many Methodist churches Holy Communion is observed on Christmas Eve. 


race, of every disposition, of every 
economic status, and of every 
political party. Kneeling beside 
us, communing with us are the 
Christians of the earth. 

This is not all, for we believe 
what we say in the preface to the 
Sanctus, that we are gathered 
“with angels and archangels, and 
with all the company of heaven 


...” Not even death itself can sep- 
arate us from this blessed com- 
munion that we share at the 
Lord’s table. 

This is a Holy Communion. But 
this is not the end; this is hardly 
the beginning. We commune not 
primarily with our fellow crea- 
tures, but with divinity. Countless 
Christians in untold generations 
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can testify to this. The mystery of 
this divine communion is the divi- 
sion that in many cases sets church 
against church and Christian 
against Christian. 

We commune with divinity by 
sharing in the body and the blood 
of Christ. And yet, our senses tell 
us that what we share is no more 
than bread and wine. How do we 
share in the body and blood of 
our Lord? Several answers have 
been given. 

Transubstantiation is the an- 
swer of the Roman Catholic 
Church. It says that regardless of 
appearances the elements of this 
sacrament are really and actually 
the body and blood of Christ. The 
high point of the Mass is reached 
when the priest raises the chalice 
(of wine) and states that the mir- 
acle has taken place: “Hoc est 
corpus” (“This is the body”). 

Luther’s answer is termed con- 
substantiation and insists that al- 
though the elements are and re- 
main bread and wine, yet with or 
under or through them there is 
present the body and blood of 
Christ. 

Zwingli argued that we com- 
mune with Christ because of the 
intensity and devotion of our 
memorial of his Last Supper. 
Calvin taught that the elements 
were the instruments by which 
God’s grace was communicated to 
men. 

Methodists do not agree as to 
what happens, or how. The differ- 
ence is pointed up in the various 
orders of ritual which are avail- 
able to Methodists. 

I agree with DeWolf’s argument 
that there should be one order 
for Methodists. I believe that most 
Methodists would rather share in 
a service on the authority of a 
church than on the authority of a 
local pastor, which is the way it 
is today. I do not, however, agree 
with DeWolf on all the details of 
that service. 

DeWolf prefers the service that 
eliminates reference to the physi- 
cal sharing in the body and blood 
of Christ. I can understand this 
feeling. These words can lead to 
grave misunderstanding. But 
these are the words of Scripture 
and the words of more than 1900 
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years of church history. I feel that 
they cannot be eliminated lightly 
by thinking Christians. They may, 
however, need reinterpretation 
and careful explanation. This is a 
task of Christian education. 

The references to flesh and 
blood may be repulsive. Is there 
reason why they should not be? 
We have _ sentimentalized too 
much Jesus’ death. To be sure, 
we have done this not only be- 
cause of refined, modern sensibili- 
ties, but also because of our love 
of Christ and our gratitude for 
his mercy. 

A slaughtered lamb is not a 
pleasant sight, neither was the 
cross. The actual cross of Gol- 
gotha was a real source of offense 
to cultured Jews and Greeks of 
the first century. It was a loath- 
some thing, horrible and repul- 
sive. And the slaughtered Lamb of 
God must be forever horrible be- 
cause sin is horrible. 

Some argue that we ought not 
to say in the service that we share 
in the body and blood of our Lord 
because this is a Roman (or Lu- 
theran) understanding. I submit 
that this is also a biblical under- 
standing. These words are all to 
be found in the New Testament. 

I feel we ought to come to some 
understanding of these words in 
the New Testament: “Is it not a 
participation [communion] in the 
body of Christ?” “This is my body. 
... this is my blood.”? “Truly, 
truly, I say to you, unless you eat 
the flesh of the Son of Man and 
drink his blood, you have no life 
in you” (John 6:53). 

This communion in the body 
and blood of Jesus is not, then, 
unreal; it is spiritual, not physi- 
cal. Therein it is different from 
Roman Catholic teaching. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


Do not preach to the group, es- 
pecially in the presentation of this 
material that may be charged with 
emotion for some. There is bound 
to be disagreement on many 
points. Give the class a chance 
to discuss the areas of possible 
disagreement. Possible questions 
to stimulate discussion are: 


2 Matthew 26:26, 28; Mark 14:22, 24; 1 
Corinthians 11:24-25. 








1. What is involved in stating 


that the communion is an exten- 


sion of the Incarnation? 

2. Which name for this sacra- 
ment do the members of the class 
prefer? Why? 

3. What about the references to 
the “body and blood”? Are such 
phrases as “The divine nature” 
and “these memorials” more in 
keeping with today’s attitudes, 
and therefore preferable? What 
about abandoning the Apostles’ 
Creed in favor of modern state- 
ments of faith? 

Review with the group the 
words of the Invitation: “Ye that 
do truly and earnestly repent of 
your sins, . . .” How binding are 
these upon us as we prepare for 
Communion? Are we really “in 
love and charity with our neigh- 
bors”? Do we “intend to lead a 
new life”? If not, what should 
be our course of action? 


In CLOSING 


On this Sunday before Christ- 
mas an appropriate way to close 
this session would be with a 
prayer of thanksgiving to God for 
his gift of Christ through the In- 
carnation and for his continuing 
gift through the sacrament of Holy 
Communion. If copies of the ritual 
are available, it would be fitting 
to use the Gloria in Excelsis 
as a closing prayer by the group. 





ADVANCED STUDIES 


[Continued from page 12] 


The Church Shares Its Faith, 
by Dorothy McConnell; Graded 
Press, 1961; $1.* 


p> January—March 


The book selected for next 
quarter’s study is The Creative 
Years, by Reuel L. Howe (Sea- 
bury Press; cloth, $3.50; paper, 
$2).* The writer discusses the 
middle adult years. He demon- 
strates that, by broadening and 
strengthening our relationships 
with God and man, our adult 
years can be creative and reward- 
ing. 
~* Available from Cokesbury. 
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The Sacraments of the 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This lesson deals with an area 
that is difficult for Protestants to 
approach objectively. It seems that 
much of our consideration of the 
Roman Catholic Church is charged 
with emotion and preconception. 
This is unfortunate, for we can 
never understand any person or 
group unless we try to see things 
as the other person sees them. 

We should bear in mind that 
Christianity is one faith and that 
there are more similarities be- 
tween Roman Catholicism and 
Methodism than there are differ- 
ences. A great many Protestants 
feel that they must condemn every 
aspect of Roman Catholic teaching 
simply because they do not want 
the public school bus to transport 
Roman Catholic children to paro- 
chial schools. 

Let us make an effort in this 
session to keep clearly before us 
the object of our discussion, the 
sacramental system of the Roman 
Catholic Church. We are discuss- 
ing neither the relation of the 
Roman Church to the state nor her 
teaching that she is the only 
church nor the unhappy results 
of Roman-Protestant intermar- 
riage. 

An excellent book to have on 
hand as you prepare this lesson is 
The Riddle of Roman Catholicism 
by Jaroslav Pelikan (see the list 
on page 25). If you cannot read 
the entire book before class time, 
at least read Chapter VIII. 

In the preceding lessons in this 
series we have discussed baptism 
and Holy Communion, bringing in 
some aspects of Roman Catholic 
teaching. Therefore it may be 





Roman Catholic Church 
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well to spend more time in this 
lesson on the remaining five sac- 
raments of the Roman Church. 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. What is a sacrament? 
II. Baptism and confirmation 
III. Eucharist 
IV. Penance 
V. Unction 
VI. Marriage 
VII. Holy orders 


To BEGIN 


You should begin by urging the 
class to adopt an objective atti- 
tude. This can be done if you will 
stress some of the relevant ma- 
terial found in the preceding para- 
graphs. Guard against spending 
time on irrelevant areas of rela- 
tionship between Protestants and 
Roman Catholics. 

Often it seems that there are 
two basically different kinds of 
people in the world—mystics and 
rationalists. From surface appear- 
ances it would seem that the Ro- 
man Catholics are the mystics, 
stressing the mysterious side of 
the Christian life in an elaborate 
sacramental system, while Meth- 
odists are rationalists, who try to 
explain until there is no mystery 
left. One feels that the other is 
dealing in magic, while he in turn 
is accused of trying to imprison 
God within the narrow confines 
of his cold rationale. 

This statement is, of course, an 
extreme oversimplification of the 
situation; we need a union of the 
two points of view. Throughout 
history the two have gone in op- 
posite directions and have reached 
illogical extremes. 





How To PrRocEED 
I. What is a sacrament? 


Jaroslav Pelikan states the Ro- 
man requirements for a sacra- 
ment: 

“a, It must employ an external 
means that is perceptible to the 
senses; 

“b. It must be instituted by 
Christ as a permanent part of the 
church’s life; 

“c, It must be intended as a 
means of grace, both symbolizing 
and conveying the grace of God.” * 

Ask your class why Catholics 
have seven sacraments and we 
have but two, when in our church 
we follow most of the same rites. 
The answer lies in the way in 
which we apply these three cri- 
teria to the rites. 

For instance, some Christian 
groups observe the rite of foot 
washing as a binding ordinance of 
the church. I am not sure of the 
line of reasoning taken by such 
believers, but it might follow this 
pattern: 

1. It employs an external means 
perceptible to the senses—the 
water and towel applied to the 
foot. 

2. It was instituted by Christ. 
“Tf I then, .. . have washed your 
feet, you also ought to wash one 
another’s feet.” (John 13:14.) 

3. It is intended as a means of 
grace, symbolizing and conveying 
the grace of humility. 

The heart of the question seems 
to lie in points 2 and 3. It was 
instituted by Christ, but was it in- 
stituted as a permanent part of the 


1From The Riddle of Roman 
by Jaroslav Pelikan 


Catholici 
; Abingdon Press; page 111. 
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church’s life? Those who practice 
it would say Yes; others, No. 

A further question we would 
ask is whether this was intended 
as a means of grace or as a dis- 
cipline. Surely humility is here 
symbolized, but is there any as- 
surance that humility is conveyed 
by the act? 


II. Baptism and confirmation 


The sacrament of baptism was 
discussed in lesson 3. We noted at 
that time the certain differences 
between Protestants (particularly 
Methodist) and Roman Catholics. 
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Both churches recognize three 
historic forms of baptism (immer- 
sion, pouring, and sprinkling) , and 
both churches administer the sac- 
rament to both adults and chil- 
dren. It may also be said that 
neither church is completely clear 
as to a theology of baptism. Most 
Methodists, however, would not 
agree that unbaptized infants are 
“excluded from the vision of God.” 

Perhaps baptism is the only sac- 
rament concerning which Protes- 
tants (or at least those who prac- 
tice infant baptism) would believe 
in the doctrine ex opere operato, 


that grace is derived from the act 
itself, without the need for a 
proper attitude on the part of the 
recipient. 

According to The Riddle of Ro- 
man Catholicism the new Holy 
Week liturgy used by that church 
incorporates the recitation of the 
baptismal vow. You will recall 
that DeWolf urged that a collect 
be included in our baptismal rite, 
which would accomplish this same 
end for the baptized members of 
the congregation. 

Martin Luther is said to have 
found strength by saying to him- 
self, “I have been baptized.” Ask 
the class members if they ever 
find any sense of strength in this 
realization. If not, they probably 
need to do more serious thinking 
about this sacrament. 

The sacrament of confirmation is 
closely connected with the sacra- 
ment of baptism. If it is viewed as 
the “sealing” of the Holy Spirit, 
then Scripture is not clear as to 
whether it should come before or 
after baptism. Acts 8:14-17 shows 
this blessing of the Spirit coming 
after baptism, but in Acts 10:47 
Peter says of the household of 
Cornelius, “Can any one forbid 
water for baptizing these people 
who have received the Holy 
Spirit?” 

Possibly because of this confu- 
sion, the Eastern Catholic 
Churches administer confirmation 
at the time of baptism. This may 
have been the early pattern, then 
as infant baptism came to be the 
general custom the second part of 
the rite, demanding the public tes- 
timony of faith, was delayed until 
the young child became capable 
of such action. 

Pelikan indicates that confirma- 
tion has very little popular appeal 
to Roman Catholics. The big mo- 
ment for young persons in the 
church is their first communion. 
At this time pictures are taken 
and greeting cards sent, while con- 
firmation receives less attention. 

The ritual for the reception oi 
persons into our church, as found 
in the Book of Worship, uses the 
form of confirmation. In the Pro- 
posed Revisions the rite is called 
“confirmation.” This is a beautifu! 
service, and, it seems to me, no 
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one who has participated in it or 
has observed it would want to re- 
turn to the old pattern of recep- 
tion into the church. 

If our church recognizes and ad- 
ministers a rite of confirmation, 
why is it not recognized as a sac- 
rament? If we apply the threefold 
rule of sacraments to confirma- 
tion, we see that one real difficulty 
lies in the “dominical institution” 
(institution by Christ). Roman 
Catholic theologians say that this 
was impossible before Pentecost 
and the granting of the Holy 
Spirit, and yet in the Gospel of 
John we read that Jesus 
“breathed” upon the disciples, 
saying, “Receive the Holy Spirit” 
(John 20:22). 

Actually, the rite of confirma- 
tion seems too closely bound to 
baptism to be viewed as a sacra- 
ment in its own right. 


III. Eucharist 


“Mass” is the term usually used 
in the Roman Church in referring 
to the observance of the Euchar- 
ist, or Holy Communion. The word 
itself comes from the final prayers 
of the Roman rite: “Ite, missa 
est.” (Go, you are dismissed.) 

In popular Protestant opinion 
the big difference between Prot- 
estant and Roman understanding 
of this sacrament is in the doctrine 
of transubstantiation. But we saw 
in the last lesson that there are 
historic Protestant doctrines of 
transubstantiation which are so 
closely akin to the Roman as to 
be hardly more than differences 
in words. 

Our own eighteenth Article of 
Religion states: “Transubstantia- 
tion, or the change of the sub- 
stance of bread and wine in the 
Supper of our Lord, cannot be 
proved by Holy Writ, but is re- 
pugnant to the plain words of 
Scripture, overthroweth the na- 
ture of a sacrament [if these are 
really flesh and blood, then they 
are no longer symbols of flesh and 
blood], and hath given occasion 
to many superstitions. 

“The body of Christ is. given, 
taken, and eaten in the Supper, 
only after a heavenly and spirit- 
ual manner.... 

“The Sacrament of the Lord’s 


Supper was not by Christ’s ordi- 
nance reserved, carried about, 
lifted up, or worshiped.” ? 

Closely connected with the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation is the 
belief that as the actual body and 
blood of our Lord is present on 
the altar, so the actual sacrifice of 
Christ on Calvary is represented 
there. This is what is referred to 
as the sacrifice of the Mass. Prot- 
estants believe that the sacrifice 
made at Communion is a sacrifice 
of themselves, which is entirely 
different. Concerning this, our 
twentieth Article of Religion 
states that “the sacrifice of masses, 

. is a blasphemous fable and 
dangerous deceit.” 3 

Even more alien to Proestant 
understanding of the sacrament of 
the Eucharist is the sentimental 
and superstitious by-product of 
transubstantiation, which is de- 
nounced in the last sentence of the 
eighteenth article: “The Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper was 
not by Christ’s ordinance re- 
served, carried about, lifted up, 
or worshiped.” 

These practices are carried on 
in Roman churches and are re- 
pulsive to most Protestants. Had 
the fathers of the Articles of Re- 
ligion ever witnessed the spec- 
tacle, they would surely have 
added that the sacrament was not 
to be “put to bed.” 

The above refers to the common 
Roman practice of reserving the 
consecrated bread in a “taber- 
nacle” upon the altar as an object 
of worship, prayer, and adoration. 
When the tabernacle is closed, the 
action is referred to as “putting 
Jesus to bed.” Pelikan refers in 
his book to the congregational 
hymn accompanying the action, a 
lullaby called “Good Night, Sweet 
Jesus.” 


IV. Penance 


Possibly the Roman Catholic 
sacrament least understood by 
Protestants is that of penance. We 
recall Luther and his struggle 
against the indulgences sold by 
Tetzel and assume that the whole 
sacrament is a corrupt system of 
purchasing forgiveness. 


2 Doctrines and Discipline of The Methodist 
bere | 1960; page 35. 
ti 


First, Luther’s attention was 
called to the indulgences sold by 
Tetzel to persons who had come 
from another parish to buy them. 
The ruler of the electorate in 
which Luther lived refused to al- 
low their sale in his domain. So 
we see that even then there were 
those who opposed this unre- 
strained sale of pardon. And today 
one simply cannot purchase such 
distorted imitations of pardon. 

Protestants are wont to tell 
of Roman Catholics who go to con- 
fession time after time and keep 
right on committing the same sins. 
This is no fault of the Roman 
Church, any more than it is the 
fault of The Methodist Church 
that time after time Methodists 
repeat prayers of confession and 
go on sinning. There are persons 
in every religion who make faith- 
ful use of the forms but have never 
tasted of the spirit. 

It is unrealistic for Protestants 
to assume that the Roman Church 
is pleased to see persons continu- 
ing in old sins. Indeed, to confess 
sin without the intention to cease 
in its practice is termed a sacri- 
lege. 

The discussion of penance in 
The Riddle of Roman Catholicism 
is excellent and merits the careful 
attention of your class. 

In my acquaintance there is a 
certain person who committed a 
grave offense at about the age of 
eighteen. This person is not psy- 
chopathic; and even though he is 
a religious person, he has not ex- 
perienced the assurance of for- 
giveness in the passing of almost 
forty years. If this person had 
been a Roman Catholic, it is likely 
that an understanding priest 
would have communicated to that 
troubled soul the realization of 
the forgiving love of God in Christ. 
Many Protestant pastors are able 
to accomplish this, but they do not 
have so ready a means at their 
disposal. 

Help your class understand that 
the priest only forgives in the 
name of God, for no man can for- 
give sins against God. 

The danger in the Roman peni- 
tential system is that an unkind 
or unskilled priest can torture a 
sensitive conscience until petty 
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The Christian Mission in Latin America 


Our study for the coming month deals with the world-mission 
study theme for 1961-62. The lesson topics are: 


January 7: The Mission of the Church 
January 14: To Serve the Present Age 
January 21: New Approaches to New Needs 
January 28: The Churches Work Together 


RESOURCES * 
Latin American Lands in Focus, by Marian Derby and James E. 
Ellis; Board of Missions; 75 cents. 
Land of Eldorado, by Sante Uberto Barbieri; Friendship Press; 


cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.50. 


This Is Latin America, by Howard W. Yoder; Friendship Press; 


85 cents. 


Education for Mission, by J. Allan Ranck; Friendship Press; cloth, 


$2.95; paper, $1.95. 


Recommended audio-visuals are listed in the current issue of 
Forecast and Resources for Adult Groups, 1961-62 (free on request). 


* May be ordered from Cokesbury. 





offenses become an _ intolerable 


burden. 


V. Unction 


Here it must seem to Protes- 
tants that the Roman Catholic 
understanding is quite mistaken. 
This is not because of a lack of 
scriptural references to unction 
(anointing of the sick). We have 
many examples from the lives of 
the apostles and from the pages of 
early church history of the anoint- 
ing of the sick. In fact, we have so 
many as to make us wonder if we 
have neglected part of the task of 
the church if we ignore this min- 
istry to the ill. 

We find, however, no proof or 
hint of dominical institution; and 
this clearly removes the rite from 
the classification of a sacrament. 

In addition, it seems that to re- 
serve unction for those who are in 
danger of death is to miss the 
point completely, for clearly the 
anointings in the New Testament 
were intended for the healing of 
the body and not as a preparation 
for death. In the Eastern Catholic 
Churches this healing role of unc- 
tion is still recognized. 

The average Roman Catholic 
layman often has an obscure un- 
derstanding of this sacrament. It 
is mixed with other rites generally 
given to those about to die, and 
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there is often confusion as to what 
grants forgiveness—unction or 
penance—or what strengthens the 
soul—unction or last communion. 

Protestants and Roman Catho- 
lics alike would do well to re-ex- 
amine this rite of unction in the 
light of the New Testament and 
the early church. 


VI. Marriage 


The leaders of the Reformation 
were loud in their rejection of the 
sacramental nature of marriage, 
and we must feel that they were 
correct. 

No external means in the usual 
sense of the term (water, wine, 
bread) is employed, although 
there is the joining of hands. Some 
have argued that the wedding ring 
is the outward sign, but as this is 
not necessary in marriage it has 
been ruled out. 

Marriage was not instituted by 
Christ, but it seems to be as old 
as humanity itself. There appears 
to be no particular grace conveyed 
or symbolized in marriage. The 
definition in our marriage service 
is far more accurate: Marriage “is 
an honorable estate, instituted by 
| Sad 

We have already noted the 
threefold conditions for a sacra- 
ment as enumerated by the Ro- 
man Church. Some Protestants 





have added a fourth, which bears 
upon the case of marriage: To be 
a sacrament a rite must be “gen- 
erally necessary for salvation.” 
That is, it must be received by 
all people, in general, for salva- 
tion. This surely has a bearing on 
marriage and holy orders as sac- 
raments. It is not quite an ac- 
curate statement, however, since 
we do not believe that salvation 
is impossible for a person who has 
not received Communion. 


VII. Holy Orders 


The sacrament of holy orders or 
ordination sets a body of clergy 
apart from the laity for the admin- 
istration of the sacraments, reli- 
gious rites, and government of the 
church. 

Protestants question the sacra- 
mental nature of this rite on the 
grounds that we raised in regard 
to marriage, namely, the outward 
sign. Roman Catholics would say 
that the outward sign is the plac- 
ing of the hands of the bishop 
upon the head of the candidate. 

We might also ask whether 
Christ actually ordained, but we 
must admit that he sent out the 
apostles with rather definite min- 
isterial tasks. Even those who 
deny the sacramental nature of 
ordination agree that a divine 
grace is imparted by the rite. 

Methodists are not too clear as 
to the meaning of ordination. This 
is probably because we are rather 
“sitting on the fence.” Wesley, as 
we have seen previously, was him- 
self an ordained priest of the 
Church of England, and so he re- 
mained until his death. The 
Church of England teaches that 
ordination can come only at the 
hands of a bishop, himself epis- 
copally ordained and in direct suc- 
cession from the apostles. Meth- 
odism, throughout most of Wes- 
ley’s ministry, was not a church 
but a society; and the ministers 
who served within its ranks were 
priests of the established church. 

After the American Revolution 
conditions changed drastically. In 
a previous lesson we discussed 
Wesley’s anxiety to provide valid 
clergy to serve Methodists in 
America—an anxiety that re- 
ceived no satisfaction from the 
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Bishop of London, who could have 
taken care of the situation. 

Wesley then turned to church 
history and discovered that in the 
ancient church of Alexandria the 
bishop appeared to have been 
elected from the presbyters or 
priests upon the death of his pred- 
ecessor. He was then consecrated 
to his episcopal office by the priests 
themselves. On the strength of this 
historic precedent and because of 
the justification of necessity, Wes- 
ley and some other priests “set 
apart” Thomas Coke as a “super- 
intendent.” (The Greek word for 
bishop is episkopos, meaning over- 
seer or superintendent.) Coke in 
turn consecrated Asbury, our first 
American Methodist bishop. 

By this action of ordination 
many Methodists and most An- 
glicans (those in communion with 
the Church of England) feel that 
Methodism has been cut off from 
a real episcopal ministry, inas- 
much as apostolic succession was 
broken. Whether or not this is the 
case, I do not presume to state, 
but it does seem important to me 
that Wesley clearly did not intend 
to break apostolic succession and 
went to considerable pains to pre- 
serve it by the obscure reference 
to Alexandria. 

Against the view of the ministry 
as an office handed down from 
Christ through the apostles and 
their successors is the congrega- 
tional view of orders as arising 
from the congregation and receiv- 
ing authority from the congrega- 
tion. 

Methodism does not seem to 
know exactly where it stands. 
How do the members of your class 
feel about it? What is the author- 
ity of the clergy? All ministers 
carry out priestly acts in conduct- 
ing worship. Are they, then, 
priests? Is this different from the 
priesthood of the believers? How? 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


As you teach, the group should 
be involved by the use of ques- 
tions that cannot be answered with 
a Yes or No, such as the follow- 
ing: 

Why do Roman Catholics accept 
baptism even at the hand of a 
non-Christian? 


How are confirmation and bap- 
tism really two parts of one sac- 
rament? 

What is meant by “the sacrifice” 
that is made in Holy Communion? 

If the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper is not to be “lifted up or 
carried about,” may it be taken 
to the sick in hospitals and homes? 

In John 20:23 Jesus says to the 
disciples, “If you forgive the sins 
of any, they are forgiven.” Was 
this power given to the disciples 
only or to all valid ministers? 

How is the anointing of the sick 
different from the healings of 
Christian Science? 

To avoid a negative “carping” 
against Roman Catholicism, you 
might divide the class into two 
groups, the “Roman Catholics” 
and the “Protestants.” Have the 
two groups discuss the differences 
between the sacramental views of 
the two bodies. 


In CLOSING 


The Book of Worship contains 
an order of worship for Christian 
Unity (page 90). Several sections 





in it could well be used to close 
this lesson. Some of the material 
might be prepared in advance and 
distributed for group participation 
in a closing act of worship. In case 
you do not have a Book of Wor- 
ship available, you could close 
with this prayer from the service. 

“Almighty God, in whom is 
calmness, peace, and concord; heal 
thou the divisions which separate 
thy children from one another, 
and enable them to keep the unity 
of the spirit in the bond of peace. 
While there are diversities of 
knowledge and faith, and we can- 
not all be of the same mind, may 
we be made one in brotherly love, 
and in devotion to thy holy will. 
Deliver us from all blindness and 
prejudice, from all clamor and 
evil speaking, that, by the charity 
of our temper and thought and 
life, we may show forth the power 
and beauty of the religion we 
profess, to the glory of thy holy 
name; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen.” 4 


4 From The Book of Worship for Church and 
Home; The Methodist Publishing House; page 
93. 





Outstanding Citizenship Award 


The National Council of Churches was awarded the Outstanding 
Citizenship Award in 1960 by The American Heritage Foundation 
for “its educational program encouraging informed voting and re- 


sponsible participation.” 


The National Council has been carrying on citizenship education 
programs since its beginnings in 1950, according to J. Irwin Miller, 


president of the National Council. 


“When Christians take seriously their responsibilities as citizens, 
and make considerations of truth, justice and righteousness higher 
than their party loyalties, the foundations of American freedom 
are strengthened,” said Mr. Miller. “More than that, the prospects 
for peace and justice throughout the world are enhanced.” 

The National Council statement on Christian responsibility in 
the 1960 elections was used as a study document in churches 
across the country. More than sixty-five thousand copies were dis- 
tributed. United Church Women, a general department of the Na- 
tional Council, devoted its May Fellowship Day observance to the 
theme “Citizenship—Free and Responsible.” Study materials pro- 
vided by the national office were used by church women in more 
than fifteen thousand communities. 

The American Heritage Foundation was set up in 1947 “to develop 
greater awareness and a deeper appreciation of the ideals, sense of 
purpose, and advantages of our American heritage . . . to persuade 
all Americans that only by exercising the responsibilities of per- 
sonal, participating citizenship, can we safeguard our freedoms.” 

Although churches have been in the forefront of those encourag- 
ing informed voting and responsible participation in American 
political action, this was the first such award to be given by the 
foundation to a national religious organization. 












OF GROWTH 


DECEMBER 3: 


INTERNATIONAL LESSON SERIES @ UNIT III: METHODS 
(CONCLUDED) @ USE WITH WESLEY 
QUARTERLY, ADULT STUDENT, AND EPWORTH NOTES 


Growth Through Witnessing 


THE SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED y- HOWARD E. TOWER 


Read the whole lesson from your 
Bible: Matthew 5: 13-16; Luke 10: 
1-24; Acts 4:13-21. This treatment 
deals with the portion printed in 
the students’ periodicals. 


Tue Context oF Acts 4: 13-21 


The printed text for today’s les- 
son cannot be understood apart 
from chapters 2 and 3 and the first 
12 verses of chapter 4. In chapter 
2 we have the account of the ex- 
perience of Pentecost and Peter’s 
fearless sermon following that ex- 
perience. We are told that about 
three thousand persons joined the 
fellowship as a result of that ser- 
mon. This body of believers con- 
tinued in constant fellowship, at- 
tending the Temple and breaking 
bread together, holding all things 
in common. 

During this period Peter and 
John challenged the lame beggar 
at the gate Beautiful and healed 
him. When the crowds gathered, 
Peter declared to them that the 
man’s healing had been performed 
through Jesus, whom they had 
crucified. And with great boldness 
Peter witnessed to Jesus’ suffering 





Dr. Tower is associate secretary and 
director of program production and 
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and Resurrection as proof that he 
was the Christ. 

In the first part of chapter 4 we 
find that the captain of the Temple 
with certain of the Sadducees 
came upon them as Peter 
preached, arrested them, and 
threw them into prison. The dam- 
age was already done, however. 
The narrator tells us that about 
five thousand men believed. 

The following day Annas, the 
high priest, and all those of the 
high priestly family brought Peter 
and John forth to inquire “by what 
power or by what name” the act 
of healing was performed. Peter 
took this as an opportunity for 
further witness. Our lesson Scrip- 
ture takes up the story at this 
point. 


THE MAIN Ipea or Acts 4: 13-21 


The experience of the new faith 
in Jesus Christ was so compelling 
that no danger could keep those 
who experienced it from sharing 
it with others. 


Acts 4:13-21 


Verses 13-14. Two facts stood 
out clearly to the accusers of Peter 
and John. These were unlearned 
men, and they were bold men. 


How were these things clear to the 
rulers? 


The fact that they were unedu- 
cated must have been clear by the 
manner of their speech. What 
Peter had said to the crowd 
showed that he knew his Old Tes- 
tament Scriptures, but his accent 
revealed him to be from the un- 
educated masses. 

The boldness showed both in 
what he said and in the way he 
said it. Though he was talking to 
the people who had crucified Je- 
sus, he declared that Jesus was 
the cornerstone rejected by them. 

Verse 14 is an open avowal of 
the validity of the healing. The 
rulers all knew the man who had 
been lame and who now stood 
among them well. Thus the ac- 
cusers could not deny that he had 
been healed. 

Verses 15-17. The gravity of the 
situation in the minds of the high- 
priestly party is further evidenced 
by the fact that they had the pris- 
oners removed while they dis- 
cussed the situation. 

The question they faced was. 
“What shall we do with these 
men?” The “notable sign,” the 
healing of the man, was the prob- 
lem. Had there been no healing, 
there would have been no crowd 
and no sermon. They might deny 
Peter’s words, but they could not 
deny the healing. All Jerusalem 
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knew about it, and many believed 
in the gospel. 

In the light of this fact their de- 
cision was perplexingly naive. 
They decided to warn Peter and 
John not to speak again in Jesus’ 
name. 

Verses 18-20. Notice the abso- 
luteness of the warning in verse 
18. The rulers didn’t warn Peter 
and John not to heal in Jesus’ 
name or not to declare him the 
Messiah. They warned them not 
to speak at all in Jesus’ name. 


The apostles’ answer should not 
have surprised them. After all, 
they were prisoners when they 
witnessed to Jesus and accused 
their accusers. What may have 
been a surprise was the bluntness 
of the reply and the court of ap- 
peal. In essence, Peter and John 
said this: We will let you decide 
whether it is right for us to obey 
God rather than your warning, 
but we will tell you that we have 
to speak about the things we have 
experienced. 


Verse 21. How futile the further 
warnings were! This the council 
knew, but they had to be the coun- 
cil! 

So they let the apostles go, not 
because they wanted to, but be- 
cause the high-priestly family and 
the Sadducees were not in favor 
with the people. They held their 
power in precarious balance be- 
tween the Roman rulers and the 
populace. Their authority was ab- 
solute, but their position was al- 
ways uneasy. 


LEADER’S HELPS / EVERETT TILSON 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The writers of the lesson mate- 
rials in The International Lesson 
Annual, Adult Student, Wesley 
Quarterly, and Epworth Notes 
have provided you with more good 
material than you can possibly use. 

In the development of your own 
outline for the lesson, you may 
quite profitably combine the sug- 
gested ones in a fashion congenial 
to your own interests. If you 
choose to emphasize the relevance 
of the Scripture to our role as wit- 
nesses, The International Lesson 
Annual will probably best serve 
your purpose. But if you wish to 
emphasize the task of the Chris- 
tian witness in our day, you will 
doubtless rely most heavily on the 
other resources. 

Hendrik Kraemer writes: “The 
laity ... is not a body that in times 
of emergency can be called upon 
as an auxiliary army, and then 
dropped when the emergency pe- 
riod is past.” 1 

With these words, Kraemer 
launches a serious attempt at a 
redefinition of the ministry of the 
church so as to find a key place in 
it for the witness of laymen 
through their everyday tasks and 
use of leisure time. If time permits 
a thorough study of the future of 
Christian witness from the view- 
point of a profound understanding 


1From A Theology of the Laity, by Hendrik 
se The Westminster Press, 1958; page 
14, 
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of the gospel, you could hardly do 
better than spend a few hours with 
this slender but significant volume. 

Prepare your outline. You may 
adapt the one given here or de- 
velop your own. 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. The credentials of the witness 
II. The criterion of effective wit- 
ness 
III. The response of the world 
IV. The resolve of the committed 


To BreciIn 


The Scripture for today’s lesson 
records a striking illustration of 
Christian witnesses who had 
grown. As evidence of such 
growth, you may draw a contrast 
between the cowardice of the dis- 
ciples in earlier crucial tests of 
their faith and the boldness of 
Peter and John on this occasion. 

Matthew 26: 30-75 is an account 
of Peter’s denial—an occasion of 
lack of boldness. Note how Peter’s 
denial is made all the more ironic 
by his emphatic, unqualified 
pledge of obedience in prospect of 
the worst (verses 33-35). Compare 
this with his pathetic performance 
in verses 69-75. 

In the story in Acts the disciples’ 
boldness manifests itself in deed 
rather than in word. Their quiet 
persistence in the face of hos- 
tility and persecution makes their 
emphatic utterance sound tame by 
comparison. Apparently something 
had happened to put iron into the 
blood and courage into the witness 
of these men. What was it? 


Certainly it did not come as the 
result of any change in the atti- 
tude of the reigning powers in 
church or state to the Christian 
movement. Nor was it due to the 
social elevation of our Lord’s dis- 
ciples. The new impact of their 
witness did not stem from the 
growth of a friendly attitude to 
them among officials. Quite the 
contrary, it sprang from the re- 
newed faith and enlarged commit- 
ment of the disciples themselves. 

Several lines of evidence may be 
cited in support of this view of the 
matter. (1) Although they came 
from the ranks of the “common” 
people (see The International Les- 
son Annual, page 406, and the 
exegesis of Acts 4:13 in The Inter- 
preters Bible, Volume 9), they 
boldly confronted the council 
about religious matters of a con- 
troversial sort. (2) Despite Jesus’ 
crucifixion on a charge of sedition 
against the Roman government, 
they did not hesitate to proclaim 
his gospel in Roman provinces. 
(3) Notwithstanding the circula- 
tion of ugly rumors about Chri- 
tianity, they never wavered in 
their loyalty to the gospel or their 
determination to work for its 
spread. 

Considering the increase of such 
formidable obstacles, the persist- 
ence of such men as Peter and 
John in their witness to Christ 
attests to the growth of the fellow- 
ship of believers and also to the 
contribution of their witness to 
their own growth and develop- 
ment. 
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One way to witness is to accept responsibilities in the church. 


How To PROCEED 
I. The credentials of the witness 


J. H. Oldham writes: “If a per- 
son is called to be a witness in a 
case it is because .. . there has 
come into his hands a bit of evi- 
dence. He is responsible, if the 
occasion arises, for passing it on; 
if he refuses to bear witness, he 
may do injury to a fellow human 
being. When one bears witness, . . . 
one commits oneself. Unless you 
stake everything on the truth of 
what you say, you cannot be a 
witness. At its highest, testimony 
is the fidelity of an entire life to a 
cause or a vision.” 2 

Evidence, power, commitment— 
these are the distinctive marks of 
the Christian witness. By defining 
the role of a Christian’s witness 
in terms of these three things, you 
can illuminate both the valuable 
suggestions and some of the pit- 
falls inherent in today’s Scripture. 

Acts 4: 20 identifies the evidence 
on which the apostles base their 
testimony. What they have 
“seen and heard” is nothing other 
than what God has done for man 
in Jesus Christ. Peter’s sermon 
(3: 12-26) traces the power of the 
disciples back to their acceptance 
of this evidence (see especially 
3:16). 

All witnesses have power. Some 
even hold the power of life or 
death. During the Capone era such 





2From Life Is Commitment, by J. H. Old- 
ham: abridged edition; Association Press (Re- 
flection Book), 1959; page 9. 
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witnesses, intimidated by gangster 
threats, sometimes abdicated their 
responsibility to society from fear 
of criminal vengeance. 

If the gospel of Christ as pro- 
claimed by Peter be the truth 
about God, life, and destiny, then 
Christians by their witness have 
the power to bless human life. By 
the same token, if they refuse to 
make such witness, they have the 
power to blight human life. 

This power gives great urgency 
to the Christian commitment of 
life in faith to God and in witness 
for God to neighbor. If true, who 
could refuse such testimony? 

If true! But what, on the other 
hand, if it is not the truth? How 
can we be sure that Christ comes 
from God or that the Christian 
who commits his life to God in 
trust has done the prudent thing? 
In short, how can we finally cer- 
tify the testimony of the Christian 
witness? 

The story in Acts 4:13-21 sug- 
gests the possibility of public con- 
firmation of the truth of the gospel 
in the form of a miracle. “When a 
viewpoint is supported by a mira- 
cle,” we read in The International 
Lesson Annual (page 408) , “oppo- 
sition is relatively insignificant.” 

The Bible, however, warns us 
about the danger of depending on 
the appeal to some marvelous pow- 
er as proof of God’s favor. Exodus 
credits Pharaoh’s magicians, as 
well as Moses, with the power to 





work wonders. Note also the Phar- 
isees’ readiness to link Jesus with 
“the prince of demons” because of 
his miracle-working power (Mat- 
thew 12: 22-24). 

The story of Jesus’ temptations 
(Luke 4) poses the sharpest chal- 
lenge to this popular notion. Here 
Jesus refused every popularity- 
winning device in favor of making 
a demand for radical obedience 
to God without the support of 
any tangible evidence of his au- 
thority to represent God. Had it 
been otherwise, would he have 
won men to the worship of the 
God of heaven and earth? Or 
would his miracles have aroused 
only a passing curiosity? 

What does the Gospel account 
of the temptation say to us about 
Jesus’ credentials? Could they be 
publicly verified? Can ours? 


II. The criterion of effective wit- 
ness 


Note Webb’s discussion of 
Christian witnesses as “Doorkeep- 
ers” who, depending on the char- 
acter of their witness, may either 
shut the door of the Kingdom 
against men or open it to them. 
This raises an important question 
for us. How can one safeguard his 
witness against ineffectiveness? 

This question calls to mind two 
magic words for many American 
Christians: “results” and “suc- 
cess.” Prone to accept the ability 
to get results as proof of success, 
we run the risk of measuring the 
effectiveness of Christian witness 
by some such popular yardstick. 
This being so, perhaps the most 
important word you can speak at 
this point is one of caution, since 
God and not man is the final judge 
of effective Christian witness. 

Although the Christian witness 
will manifest concern for others, 
nevertheless, the manifestation of 
concern for others must not be 
taken as proof of discipleship. As 
numerous private diaries have re- 
vealed, such concern can easily be 
feigned. The fact of such manifes- 
tation is not the question. The is- 
sue here is not whether one re- 
flects concern for others but why. 
Does he do it from a sincere desire 
to advance the welfare of his 
neighbors? Or does he see them as 
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convenient means of advancing 
his own status? See Paul’s descrip- 
tion of Christian love in 1 Corin- 
thians 13. 

Although Christian witness will 
transform society, nevertheless, 
the transformation of society must 
not be taken as proof of Christian 
witness. Stevenson, in The Inter- 
national Lesson Annual, cites the 
social changes worked by the faith 
of Christians as one of the strong- 
est arguments for its validity. 
While we may well question the 
validity of the Christianity that 
does not effect social changes, so- 
cial transformation can also be 
effected by non-Christians for non- 
Christian ends by non-Christian 
methods. 

Charles A. Wells (Between the 
Lines, April 15, 1961, pages 1-4) 
cited Castro’s achievement of such 
transformation in Cuba as the 
principal reason for refusing to go 
along with the Central Intelligence 
Agency’s optimistic anticipation of 
popular support for last spring’s 
futile rebellion against him. 

Wells cited in support of his 
view “the conversion of thousands 
of acres of sugar land to diversified 
food production,” “the increased 
opportunities for. employment,” 
“the crash housing program which 
is bulldozing away great areas of 
the vermin-infested and disease- 
ridden urban and rural slums and 
replacing them with simple but 
adequate sanitary cement apart- 
ment blocks, plus numerous other 
improvements affecting the lives of 
the lower classes.” 

Writing a month later in the 
same publication, Wells added: 
“Much of this transition is bogged 
down and in a state of chaos but 
enough progress has been made to 
keep hope strong and the revolu- 
tionary fervor alive.” 

But what if order replaces chaos 
and the “bogged-down” machinery 
gets moving again? What if Cas- 
tro, without regard for means or 
persons, gives Cuba bigger crops, 
good houses, better education, and 
so forth? Would that qualify him 
for recognition as a Christian? The 
answer to this question illustrates 
the danger of regarding the gospel 
of Christ as equaling the transfor- 
mation of society. 





Although men do not normally 
join “the household of faith” with- 
out the faithful witness of believ- 
ers, nevertheless, the rejection of 
witness for Christ must not be 
taken as proof of the infidelity of 
his witnesses. 

See Luke 10: 1-24 as an illustra- 
tion of this point. Note how the re- 
fusal of the gospel in this instance 
is interpreted as a lost opportunity 
for which the citizens of Chorazin 
and Bethsaida, not the bearer of 
the gospel, must themselves as- 
sume full responsibility. You may 
draw out some implications of this 
passage for the Christian view of 
freedom and responsibility of man 
before God. 


III. The response of the world 


Few of us would question the 
validity of Peter and John’s wit- 
ness for Christ on the occasion set 
forth in our Scripture for the day. 
Yet the response of the authorities 
was not friendly but hostile. Be- 
cause of the appeal of the Chris- 
tians to the masses, they did not 
punish them but forbade them to 
preach or teach about Christ. 

This negative reaction to the 
gospel characterized the leaders of 
both church and state. Today, at 
least in our country, the leaders 
of state do not normally sup- 
press Christian religious activities. 
Some people feel we have substi- 
tuted secular for divine standards 
of judgment in our evaluation of 
Christian growth. As they see it, 
instead of the world changing its 





attitude to the gospel, the world 
has corrupted the gospel. What do 
you think? 


IV. The resolve of the committed 


Acts 4:19-20 confronts us with 
a typically Christian attitude to- 
ward the state. As in the case of 
Jesus before them and Luther 
after them, Peter and John 
pleaded the right of conscientious 
appeal to a court above all human 
judiciaries. Note, however, they 
did not challenge the police power 
of the state. They contended, how- 
ever, for the priority of their obli- 
gation to God. 

What they are saying, in effect, 
is that authentic Christian witness 
can be neither substantiated nor 
repudiated by its fate at the hands 
of men. If valid, regardless of its 
success or failure in the market or 
on the streets, it will keep on 
pointing away from man to God. 
In the development of this point, 
along with other materials, be sure 
to consider both Webb’s comments 
on “An Apostolic Faith” and Ed- 
meston’s on “The Fruits of Wit- 
nessing.” 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


Read aloud the Adult Student 
description of the church as a com- 
munity of “Organized Love.” 
Write on the blackboard a list of 
the help your church has given 
people outside your own fellow- 
ship which would justify the use 
of this descriptive label. 

With this evidence before them, 





Resources for This Study* 


Facing Ourselves, by Edgar N. Jackson; leader’s helps by Russell L. 
Dicks and Robert S. Clemmons; Abingdon Press; $1.25. 
God in My Life, by Lloyd C. Wicke; Graded Press (Basic Christian 


Book), 1959; $1. 


Making Religion Real, by Nels F. S. Ferré; Harper and Brothers, 


1955; $2. 


Your Other Vocation, by Elton Trueblood; Harper and Brothers, 


1952; $2. 


Making Prayer Real, by Lynn J. Radcliffe; Abingdon Press, 1952; 


cloth, $3; paper, $1.25. 


For suggestions of approved audio-visual material see the cur- 
rent issue of Forecast (available free from Cokesbury). 


* These books may be ordered from Cokesbury. 











ask each group member to ponder 
with you these questions: How 
has my witness for Christ helped 
this community grow? Have I 
experienced growth in Christ 
through my Christian witness? 


THE COUNSELOR J 


Some observations on this les- 
son’s significance for personality 
growth and well-being and for in- 
terpersonal relationships. 


Sometimes we get the idea that 
witnessing means carrying around 
a lot of tracts and asking persons 
such questions as “Are you 
saved?” or “Are you ready to 
meet your Maker?” If this were 
all there were to witnessing, ours 
would be a sadly impoverished 
world. 

The scientist in his laboratory 
is a witness. He is working to dis- 
cover God’s truth at work in the 
world around us. The botanist ex- 
plores the wonders of plant life 
and the process that takes the light 
of the sun and the minerals and 
moisture of the earth and turns 
them into vegetables. The zoolo- 
gist explores the wonders of ani- 
mal life and witnesses the pattern 
or design implanted by a divine 
Mind as it unfolds in life. The wit- 
ness is a truth seeker who affirms 
the truth he finds so that others 
can share the benefits of it. 

A teacher in a classroom is a 
witness. She holds up truth and 
through her attitude makes it im- 
portant to the lives of students. 
The farmer on his tractor, the 
conductor in his train, the seaman 
at his post, the typist at her type- 
writer, as well as the preacher in 
his pulpit, are witnesses, for our 
witness is never so much what we 
do as what we are. 

Part of the witness of psychol- 
ogy is the principle that all we do 
becomes a permanent part of us. 
The ideas we affirm and the acts 
we do help modify and mold every 
subsequent act or attitude. The 
process of growth is going on all 
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In CLOSING 


The words of Tweedy’s great old 
hymn, “O Spirit of the Living 
God” (The Methodist Hymnal, 
182), may be used as a closing 
prayer. 


EDGAR N. JACKSON 


the time. The important questions, 
then, are concerned with the na- 
ture and direction of our growth. 

The acts we do become a part of 
the witness we are. Jesus made 
this clear to his disciples. Prayer is 
not so much an act as an attitude, 
for only in such terms can we un- 
derstand praying without ceasing. 
The way we think about things is 
a part of the way we are, and the 
way we are is a witness. 

So the question is never whether 
or not we are making a witness. 
This we are always doing. It is 
whether or not we are witnessing 
to growth in spirit and in the in- 
ner controls that enrich life. The 
drunk hanging to the lamppost is 
making his witness, but it is a wit- 
ness to failure of inner discipline 
—a growth away from spiritual 
truth. 

Life is an investment, and the 
things we give our life and time 
and energy to are the things that 
claim the power of our witness. So 
the important witness begins with 
what we are, not with what we 
ask others. 

When we have learned to grow 
in the inner witness that per- 
meates all of life like yeast, then 
we are in a position to influence 
the lives of others in the many 
ways that every day affords. But 
we miss the point if we assume 
that witnessing is something we 
do in public occasionally. Really 
it is something we are all the time. 

What are we growing toward, 
and what are we witnessing or 
affirming in this growth? Life is a 
spiritual privilege to be used care- 
fully and responsibly. We must 
therefore discipline our thinking 
and acting so that our growing will 
be in the direction of increased 
spiritual understanding and will 
witness to the power of the Chris- 
tian way of life. 
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Growth Throug 


THE SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED 
HOWARD E. TOWER 


Read the whole lesson from your 
Bible: Luke 4:16-21; 24:25-27; 1 
Timothy 4; 2 Timothy 1: 5-6; 3:10 
through 4:5. This treatment deals 
with the portion printed in the stu- 
dents’ periodicals. 


THE Context oF 2 Timotuy 3:10 
THROUGH 4:5 


For the second time this quarter 
our Scripture is taken from Sec- 
ond Timothy. As we study this 
passage, we should remember that 
this Letter was probably written 
to Christian pastors by an early 
Christian leader who wrote his 
message in the form of a letter 
from Paul to his young associate, 
Timothy. The Letter sets forth 
what the author believed Paul 
would have said about the prob- 
lems and dangers then facing the 
church. Its references to the per- 
secution Paul endured may sug- 
gest that the author himself shared 
Paul’s sufferings as well as his 
faith. 

Our passage today, 3:10 through 
4:5, stands between two concerns 
expressed in this Letter. The first 
of these is the danger that the gos- 
pel preached by Paul and for 
which he (and, perhaps, the au- 
thor) had suffered imprisonment 
would be corrupted by false doc- 
trines. 

The second concern is very hu- 
man and personal. Writing as if 
he were Paul, the author seems to 
have felt that his own time for 
preaching the gospel was fast run- 
ning out. For this reason he, like 
Paul before him, must all the more 
rely on the young pastors servin2 
under his supervision. The passag2 
for today both expresses his faiti 
in “Timothy” and exhorts him t° 
faithfulness as he carries on the 
work of Christian ministry. 
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THe MAIN IpEa or 2 Trmotuy 3:10 
THROUGH 4:5 


Faithfulness to Paul’s gospel 
will bring persecution and suffer- 
ing to his followers as it did to him. 
Nonetheless, Christians must be 
urgent in preaching the word as 
they have received it and find it 
supported in all the Scriptures. 


2 Trmotuy 3:10 THrouGu 4:5 


Chapter 3:10-13. The key word 
in these verses is “observed.” Paul 
is not asking Timothy to accept 
his record on hearsay. Timothy 
had observed Paul’s manner of 
life at first hand. We have to turn 
to the Acts of the Apostles to learn 
what happened at Antioch, Iconi- 
um, and Lystra; but Timothy had 
participated in the Acts of the 
Apostles. 

Paul here asks Timothy to recall 
all these things he had either ex- 
perienced with him or heard from 
him. The reason for recalling 
them is to again be impressed with 
one fact: The Lord had rescued 
Paul from them all; that is, in 
none of these experiences was 
Paul left alone and powerless. 

Verses 12-13 make a generali- 
zation based on this catalogue of 
Paul’s experiences. All, not just 
Paul or Timothy, who desire to 
live for Christ will be persecuted, 
because evil men will devise even 
greater deceptions for those whom 
they seek to deceive. 

Verses 14-15. In these two verses 
Paul turns his words even more 
directly to Timothy. He has al- 
ready made it clear that persecu- 
tions will not only continue but 
become even more severe. Paul 
both reassures and exhorts Timo- 
thy, reminding him that he has 
two sources of human help. First, 
he had a sound teacher. What he 





believes he learned directly from 
Paul. But in addition to this fact, 
and unlike many of the converts to 
the Christian way, Timothy was 
well grounded in the Scriptures. 

Notice what Paul says about 
this background of knowledge of 
the Scriptures: This knowledge 
can instruct Timothy through his 
faith in Christ Jesus. 

Verses 16-17. Again the author 
makes a generalization. He has 
been talking intimately about 
Timothy’s background and knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures and how he 
might use this knowledge as his 
faith in Christ sheds new light on 
it. Now he broadens his statement 
to characterize all Scripture. “All” 
here means, of course, the Old 
Testament Scriptures commonly 
accepted by Judaism in that day, 
which were the only Bible the first 
Christians had. — 

In his generalization the author 
says two things about the Scrip- 
tures: They were inspired by God; 
they are useful for reproof (to 
convict), for correction (to show 
the new way), and for training 
(to know what is right). The pur- 
pose of all this is that a man may 
be a whole man ready for any- 
thing. 

Chapter 4:1-2. In these verses 
Paul gives Timothy his charge. 
This charge is directly related to 
what he has just said in the pre- 
vious chapter. He was not merely 
interested in strengthening Timo- 
thy’s personal faith and readiness 


to stand firm. This might be 
enough to ask from some be- 
lievers, but Paul was staking the 
continuance of his campaign for 
Christ on Timothy. One could al- 
most use the word “therefore” 
before the beginning of verse 1— 
therefore “I charge you.” 

The rest of this verse simply 
emphasizes the seriousness of the 
charge. In other words, as Timo- 
thy considers Paul’s words he 
should do so as in the very pres- 
ence of God, as being judged by 
Christ, in the very certainty of 
Christ’s appearing and the coming 
of his kingdom. 

The charge is to preach the 
word with urgency at all times, 
convincingly, both to rebuke 
those who desert the faith and to 
exhort the faithless to become be- 
lieving. How is this to be done? 
Through patient teaching. 

Verses 3-5. Here we have a neg- 
ative reason for the urgency of 
the charge to teach and preach. 
False teachers would arise. Actu- 
ally Christianity had already been 
plagued with false teachers. The 
author sensed that as the number 
of believers increased the danger 
of heresy would increase. As time 
passed, leaders would be further 
removed from the historical be- 
ginnings of the faith. Some from 
error and some from mischief 
would invent myths. But there is 
only one thing for a pastor to 
do: Be steady, endure suffering, 
and so fulfill his ministry. 


LEADER‘S HELPS ri EVERETT TILSON 


PREPARING TO TEACH 

Your standard resources should 
be used in accordance with your 
purpose in teaching today’s les- 
son. If you are primarily inter- 
ested in outlining various methods 
and developing good habits of 
Bible study, you may rely heavily 
upon The International Lesson 
Annual and Wesley Quarterly. 

If you are more interested in 
establishing the why than the how 
of Bible study, you would do well 
to take Adult Student as your 
point of departure. This interpre- 
tation of the lesson, together with 





a good commentary on the sug- 
gested scriptural passages and Ep- 
worth Notes, should provide you 
with ample material for filling in 
the outline below, which takes this 
approach. 

If at all possible, try to read the 
commentary in The Interpreter’s 
Bible on all the biblical references, 
giving especially close attention 
to Fred Gealy’s exegesis of 2 Tim- 
othy 3:10 through 4:5. Note par- 
ticularly his interpretation of “all 
scripture” in 3:16. 

The Preface to Suzanne de 
Dietrich’s God’s Unfolding Pur- 
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‘pose! is pertinent to this lesson. 
A careful reading of the entire 
volume would be highly profitable 
for you and your class. 


Lesson OUTLINE 


I. A record of constant growth 
II. A source of divine power 

III. A voice of the church 

IV. A safeguard from vagaries 


To BEGIN 


Note the differing opinions as to 
the meaning of the reference in 2 


Timothy 3:16 to “all scripture.” . 


The two commonest views are ex- 
pressed in The Interpreter’s Bible 
by Gealy and Morgan P. Noyes. 
Noyes sees it as a reference to the 
Old Testament; Gealy, as that 
plus the Pauline writings. Gealy 
correctly observes that the writer 
is primarily “concerned to empha- 
size the fact that the Christian 
faith is guaranteed by its inspired 
scriptures.” 


How TO PROocEED 
I. A record of constant growth 


In what sense can the Bible 
be described as a record of con- 
stant growth? It is not such a 
record because it charts the move- 
ment of man from relatively low 
religious ideas to increasingly 
better ones or because each gen- 
eration of Israelites climbs to a 
higher rung on the ladder. It is 
such a record because it details 
the experiences of Israel, old and 
new, in its struggle rightly to re- 
spond to God’s overtures. As with 
all growth, so in the case of man 
in the throes of this battle, it quite 
often comes painfully. 

What lends constancy to this 
record of growth is the inescapa- 
bility of the conditions under 
which it takes place. The writer 
and the reader of this biblical 
record of growth share a common 
environment. 

Abraham’s struggle for mean- 
ing in human existence is the 
story of our struggle for meaning 
in human existence. Like Abra- 
ham, we wage this struggle in the 
arena of human history, caught 
between the urge to tread the 
deeply worn paths of our fathers 


1 God’s Unfolding Purpose, by Suzanne de 
Dietrich; The Westminster Press, 1960; $4.50. 
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and the desire to blaze unbroken 
trails. Similarly also, the God 
into whose presence we are led is 
none other than the living God. 
He is, as Pascal put it, “the God 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, not 
the god of the philosophers and 
the scholars.” 

See Webb’s discussion of the 
dangers of the detached approach 
to studying the Bible (“Not as a 
Sacred Relic”). Note his compari- 
son of much use of the Bible with- 
in Protestantism to a magical view 
of “a Christopher medal, holy 
water, or images blessed by the 
pope.” Quite clearly, he believes 
it possible freely to read and study 
the Bible without growing. What 
is “the great Protestant supersti- 
tion,” according to him? Show how 
bondage to this superstition may 
actually inhibit Christian growth. 


II. A source of divine power 


What one takes with him from 
his Bible study depends in large 
measure on the attitude with 
which he comes to it. The effect 
of Bible study on the reader’s re- 
lationship to God hinges on his 
view of the biblical writer’s rela- 
tionship to God. 

If he views the writer as an in- 
fallible secretary, the Bible will 
become to him as authoritative as 
an up-to-date road map. With 
such a map, the traveler, knowing 
where he is and where he wishes 
to go, can usually figure out the 
most direct and quickest route to 
his destination. Any time spent on 
a side road will be viewed as an 
unnecessary interruption. 

The basic assumption of this 
view precludes any surprising oc- 
currence. Though fellowship with 
God is the goal, such a god would 
be the god of the philosophers. If 
one has but to master the prede- 
termined and rigidly fixed rules 
to guarantee a happy ending to 
the story of his life, the reality 
with which he must come to terms 
is not God in history but the God 
of history. 

This static view of the Bible 
roots in and leads to a static view 
of God. Belying the Protestant 
denial of indispensable mediators 
between God and man, it makes 
our relation to God completely de- 


pendent on the relation of others 
(in history)—patriarchs, proph- 
ets, apostles—to God. 

Do you think the description of 
the above view as “bibliolatry” is 
an accurate one? Discuss. 

If one views the biblical writer 
as one whose significance is due 
to his occasional revelation of 
some eternal truth, truth instead 
of God will be the goal of his 
search. 

In this view God’s revelation 
has been completed, and one need 
only grasp the idea thus presented. 
As a consequence, the reader will 
then modify or “correct” notions 
about God inherited from his 
fathers and formulate “correct” 
notions about God to be trans- 
mitted to his children. 

Which interpretation of today’s 
lesson comes closest to this posi- 
tion? What in this view appeals 
to you most? What are its chief 
limitations? Do you see any dan- 
ger in it? 

If one views the biblical writer 
as a human interpreter of a di- 
vine-human encounter, he will 
view the record of that experience 
as an invitation to join the writer 
in the presence of God. Until he 
stands where the writer stood, he 
cannot begin to understand the 
God with whom the writer came 
to terms. 

From this perspective, instead 
of truth serving as the clue to 
God, God becomes the clue to 
truth. 

At the same time, the truth 
ceases to be a matter of fact and 
becomes a call to decision. The 
reader, led by Moses, Jeremiah, 
and Paul to believe that God ac- 
cepts him as he is, no longer feels 
constrained to apologize for God’s 
acceptance of the biblical writer 
as he was. 

As Suzanne de Dietrich ob- 
serves: “The Bible . . . shows us 
the unfolding of a drama, which 
brings God and man face to face, 
and in which, if we can dare to 
speak in such a fashion, God 
makes up the rules. The Bible 
shows us that history is a never- 
ending battle between a God who 
calls and men who resist his 
call.” 2 


3 Ibid., page 20. 
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See the Adult Student discus- 
sion of the topic, “In David’s 
Place,” for an excellent discussion 
of this approach to the Bible. What 
difference does it make if we ap- 
proach the story of David with 
the question, What did God say 
to David? rather than, What is 
God saying to me through David? 
Will the question with which we 
come to the study of David’s life 
affect our interest in it as history? 
Discuss. 


III. A voice of the church 


Protestantism has often been 
distinguished from Roman Ca- 
tholicism by its recognition of a 
single authoritative standard. 
Whereas the latter accepts the au- 
thority of the Bible plus the 
authority of the church, the 
former acknowledges the author- 
ity of the Bible alone. 

Both of these branches of Chris- 
tendom hold that God revealed 
himself to man in Christ and that 
loyalty to God will manifest itself 
in fidelity to God’s self-disclosure 
in Christ. However, since Jesus 
Christ was a historical figure, this 
poses a problem for us. How do 
we bridge the gap between Jesus’ 
time and our own? 

Protestant bodies do so with the 
Bible. They view it as the testi- 
mony of Jesus’ original followers 
to what they saw and heard. This 
view implies that the record of 
the apostolic witness to God in 
Christ can somehow help effect a 
fresh visitation from God in 
Christ. 

Roman Catholics fill the gap 
with the church. They believe it 
possible to effect contact with the 
primary Christian revelation 
through adherence to the pro- 
nouncements of its official teach- 
ing body, the magisterium, for 
whom the pope serves as spokes- 
man, 

This difference can very easily 
be exaggerated. One extreme put- 
ting of it appears in the following 
pronouncement by E. L. Doug- 
lass: “We are called Protestants 
because we .. . maintain that all 
we know about Jesus Christ as 
the culmination of God’s revela- 
tion is to be found in twenty- 
seven books [of the New Testa- 


































ment] which have come down to 
us from the past.” 3 

This statement obscures the fact 
that the Bible is the book of the 
church. If it is the record of the 
people of God, quite obviously the 
latter comes first in time. Other 
evidences of the church’s priority 
may also be noted: (1) The Old 
Testament “church” provided the 
clue for the interpretation of Jesus 
as the Christ of God. (2) The 
early church determined which 
books should be included in the 
New Testament. (3) The modern 
church, through its official bodies 
and teaching, determines the mode 
of the interpretation of God’s rev- 
elation in Christ. 

The titles of two widely used 
texts in systematic theology re- 
flect Protestantism’s growing con- 
sciousness of the role of the church 
for the structure of, and nurture 
in, the Christian faith. The two 
volumes are L. Harold DeWolf’s 
A Theology of the Living Church 
(Harper and Brothers, 1960; $6) 


8 The Douglass Sunday School Lessons; The 
Macmillan Company, 1955; page 253. 


A. Devaney 


and Gustaf Aulén’s The Faith of 
the Christian Church (The Muh- 
lenberg Press, 1948; $6.95). If 
Douglass’ statement were fully 
accurate, what would these titles 
have been, instead? 

See Edmeston’s comments un- 
der “The Christian and His Bible.” 
Note also Webb’s discussion of 
the topics, “Two Ways to Read 
the Bible” and “The Inspired 
Word of God.” Pay special atten- 
tion to what he has to say about 
Jesus’ indebtedness to the faith of 
his fathers, both for the Scripture 
he read and for the way in which 
he interpreted it. 


IV. A safeguard from vagaries 


Every period of vital resurgence 
in Christian history dates from 
the rediscovery of the Bible as 
“the power of God for salvation 
to every one who has faith” (Ro- 
mans 1:16). Consult an encyclo- 
pedia on Luther, Calvin, Wesley, 
and Barth for an elaboration of 
this statement. 

As with the writer of today’s 
Scripture, so with the above men, 
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the Bible became a source of both 
trouble and the power to meet it 


in faith and confidence. Stevenson. 


says in The International Lesson 
Annual (page 412): “There is a 
kind of ministry that will stir up 
no opposition, but if a man ac- 
cepts this calling with earnest de- 
votion, he will stir up some kind 
of trouble. We must voice a cau- 
tion here, however. Trouble in it- 
self is not proof that a minister 
is preaching the truth in love.” 
Constant firsthand encounter 
with the sources of our faith 
through the close study of the 
Bible will help us steer clear of 
these two notions: (1) the as- 
sumption that we can equate 
“sweetness and light” with dis- 
cipleship; (2) the equally false 
notion, that one’s faith varies in 
direct proportion to his ability to 
make trouble. Every reading of 
the story of Calvary should serve 
as a warning against the first, 





while Jesus’ prayer in Gethse- 
mane marks ample warning 
against the danger of the second. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


Bible study may or may not re- 
sult in Christian growth, depend- 
ing on its underlying assumptions 
and methods of procedure. Cer- 
tainly such study, before it can 
be described as an aid to Christian 
growth, must do at least three 
things: (1) deepen one’s sense of 
appreciation for an attachment to 
the church as God’s people; (2) 
foster the reader’s desire and 
ability empathetically to put him- 
self in the writer’s place; (3) 
quicken the reader’s disposition to 
look at life, all of life, in terms of 
God’s purpose for man through 
the church. 

With these goals as the criteria 
of right and wrong ways to study 
the Bible (see Webb’s discussion 
in Adult Student) , have half your 





class draw up a list of approaches 
to Bible study that should be 
avoided; the other half, a list to 
be tried. When you have written 
their suggestions on the black- 
board in parallel columns, let the 
whole class discuss them. Then ex- 
amine the suggestions in “Using 
the Bible Effectively” (Wesley 
Quarterly). 


In CLOSING 


Luke 4:16-21 reflects the early 
church’s belief in the significance 
of the Advent. After reading this 
passage, you might close with a 
plea to think on its meaning for 
the mission of the modern church 
as we get ready for Christmas. 

Next Sunday’s lesson is entitled 
“Growth Through Adoration” and 
is based on Luke 1:39-55. Suggest 
that in preparation each member 
of the class be thinking through 
the week of the great things God 
has done for him. 


THE COUNSELOR y EDGAR N. JACKSON 


Some observations on this les- 
son’s significance for personality 
growth and well-being and for in- 
terpersonal relationships. 


The Bible is a rich treasure 
house of the experiences of ear- 
nest men and women who were 
seeking life’s meaning and their 
relation to God. It reveals the 
two-way process that goes on as 
men seek God at the same time 
God is seeking them. 

Bible study may be merely an 
intellectual exercise, or it may be 
an adventure of discovery. We 
may read the Bible to see what 
we can find out about a period in 
the past, or we may even study it 
to understand how we may use it 
to control the lives of others. But 
Bible study really becomes im- 
portant for our growth when we 
use it to understand ourselves and 
our actions. 

To accomplish this purpose, we 
must relate ourselves and our 
needs to what we read. When we 
do this, we will find that what we 
read takes on life and becomes 
personal. 
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A person reads an advertise- 
ment in a newspaper and relates 
it to his own need. He may want 
a new car; she may want a new 
hat. The reader identifies his de- 
sire with the specific item adver- 
tised and determines to buy it. 

The whole advertising business 
is built on this process of relating 
the reader to the item to be sold. 
The advertisement misses its point 
if the reader thinks only of how 
the product is made or how the 
advertisement is worded. 

So in reading the Bible we have 
not fulfilled the main purpose of 
our study when we have simply 
learned how the words fit to- 
gether, what happened centuries 
ago, or how the writer felt or 
thought. We must go on to relate 
the basic biblical truth to our own 
life and its needs. 

Many times we meet persons 
who are experts in Bible history 
or filled with information about 
Bible times. This knowledge is 
useful, but with it we are only 
standing on the front porch of 
Bible study. We have not moved 
into the living room. 


We have heard that even the 
Devil can quote Scripture. This 
means that persons can say the 
words without making a true ef- 
fort to know the meaning and 
apply it where they live. 

One of the major obstacles to 
the kind of Bible study that can 
help persons grow as Christians 
is the danger of getting bogged 
down in inconsequential details 
and failing to identify oneself 
with the way of life the Scrip- 
tures reveal. 

True growth through the study 
of the Scriptures comes at the 
point where we see biblical truth 
as it relates to our own needs, 
problems, and attitudes. When we 
can identify our inner lives with 
the revelation of God that emerges 
from the pages of the Bible, we 
are in a position to apply its wis- 
dom. When we apply that wis- 
dom, it comes alive in us. Then it 
is no longer a historical study but 
a living fact, as new as today and 
as vital as the word that was orig- 
inally uttered by those who had 
discovered the reality of their re- 
lationship to eternal truth. 
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DECEMBER 17: 


Growth Through Adoration 


THE SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED 7 HOWARD E. TOWER 


Read the whole lesson from 
your Bible: Luke 1:26-80. This 
treatment deals with the portion 
printed in the students’ periodi- 
cals. 


THE CoNTEXxT OF LUKE 1:39-55 


The context of today’s Scrip- 
ture is Luke’s account of the man- 
ner and circumstances of Jesus’ 
birth. This particular passage is 
preceded by the accounts of the 
announcement to Zechariah the 
priest of the forthcoming birth of 
John the Baptist and the an- 
nouncement to Mary of Nazareth 
that she is to be the mother of the 
Messiah. It is followed by the ac- 
counts of first the birth of John 
and then the birth of Jesus. 

The purpose of today’s Scrip- 
ture seems to be twofold: to link 
the birth of Jesus with the birth 
of John and to provide an oppor- 
tunity for conveying Mary’s over- 
powering sense of joy as she an- 
ticipated the birth of her child. 

The story also expresses the at- 
titude of the early Christians. 
Many of them came from among 
the very poor, the oppressed, the 
rejected, the slaves. We see re- 
flected here the joy and gratitude 
that filled their lives when they 
discovered through Jesus that 
God loved them. 

As we study today’s Scripture, 
we need to keep in mind that the 
birth stories in Luke and Matthew 
came from the oral tradition of 
the church. This would have to be 
so. Who could have written them 
down? Would Mary or Joseph? 
And who would have believed 
them had they done so? These 
verses then should be studied for 
their poetic beauty and spiritual 
vision. They are representative of 
how the early church felt about 
these matters—and what a true 
insight this feeling was! 


THE MAIN IpEaA oF LUKE 1:39-55 


When both Mary and Elizabeth 
had the insight of faith that the 
baby Mary was carrying was to 
be the Messiah, they were over- 
powered with a sense of joy and 
praise. The important idea for us 
is that adoration and praise are 
essential parts of our growing un- 
derstanding of our faith. 


LUKE 1:39-55 


Verses 39-45. Notice the scarcity 
of details in this account of Mary’s 
visit to her cousin, Elizabeth. The 
phrase “those days” is not very 
definite. It indicates only that the 
visit came at some time after the 
angel’s announcement. Likewise, 
the words “hill country” would be 
rather indefinite directions if the 
curious wanted to find the place. 

This lack of detail indicates that 
Luke wasn’t interested in the fac- 
tual. He wasn’t telling that kind of 
story. He was establishing a rela- 
tionship and communicating an 
attitude. The relationship is that 
between John and Jesus, indicated 
by the report that the unborn 
John recognized the unborn Jesus 
and that this recognition was con- 
veyed to Elizabeth. The attitude 
is Elizabeth’s sense of unworthi- 
ness in the presence of the mother 
of her Lord (verse 43). 

Elizabeth’s words suggest that 
she and Mary may have had some 
conversation prior to this ex- 
change between them. How else 
could Elizabeth know that Mary 
had been told about her role as 
mother of the Messiah, and how 
else would she have known that 
Mary had believed the heavenly 
reporter? But, however Elizabeth 
learned of this fact, she sensed 
that to believe is blessed. 

Verses 46-55. This part of the 
passage is poetry, reminding us 
of the Psalms. Also, it closely 


parallels Hannah’s hymn of praise 
at the birth of her son Samuel (1 
Samuel 2: 1-10). These similarities 
probably mean that neither Eliza- 
beth nor Mary was the author of 
these words, but Luke included 
this psalm of praise from the oral 
tradition of the Christian com- 
munity as expressive of the way 
believers felt about Mary’s role in 
the Christian drama. 

This hymn (now called the 
Magnificat) may have been part 
of the early church ritual of wor- 
ship. At any rate, whether it was 
modeled on Hannah’s song of 
praise or gathered from the Psalms 
or from Christian oral tradition, 
Luke included it in this part of his 
story as expressive of Mary’s feel- 
ings as she realized the import of 
what had come upon her. 

In verses 46b-47 the words 
“soul” and “spirit” do not indicate 
two different things. Rather they 
provide an example of a common 
technique in Hebrew poetry—that 
of expressing an idea in two or 
more different ways. 

“Magnifies the Lord” means 
simply “declares the greatness of 
God.” 

Verse 48a refers to the annun- 
ciation account given earlier. This 
is the only reference in this hymn 
of praise that sets it definitely in 
the context of the birth experi- 
ence. This recognition is carried 
further in the acknowledgment 
that the Lord had done wonderful 
things for his handmaiden and 
that because of what he had done, 
all generations would call her 
blessed. 

From this one reference to the 
forthcoming birth and the blessed- 
ness of the mother, the song moves 
to a note of exaltation for what 
the Lord had done and was doing 
for all his people. The catalogue 
of these mighty deeds includes 


ol 





scattering the proud, dethroning 
the mighty, exalting the lowly, 
feeding the hungry, and emptying 
the rich. God had done all this in 
remembrance of his own mercy 


and in keeping with his promise 
to Abraham. And this promise is 
to all posterity. 

In choosing this hymn of praise 
for Mary’s expression of adoration, 





Luke identified his whole gospel 
with a passion for the poor. He 
sounded this note again and again 
as he gave his account of the good 
news. 


LEADER'S HELPS / EVERETT TILSON 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Each of the standard helps for 
today, Epworth Notes included, 
takes its own point of departure 
and pursues its own aim. The In- 
ternational Lesson Annual almost 
turns the lesson into an exposi- 
tory sermon on the necessity of 
worship. Wesley Quarterly 
stresses the means to be employed 
in the pursuit of God through pri- 
vate devotions and the benefits to 
be derived from such worship. 
Adult Student relates the form 
and object of Christian worship 
through a reinterpretation of the 
meaning of the birth of Christ. 

The lesson title raises this ques- 
tion: What does adoration have to 
do with Christian growth, and 
how can it be cultivated? This 
question is basic and indispensa- 
ble for the Christian life. There- 
fore, if you decide to devote your 
class session to this aspect of the 
problem, you will probably want 
to follow your own variation of 
the outline suggested below. 

You may wish to seek help be- 
yond that given in the above 
sources. If so, I would recommend 
the following: The Public Wor- 
ship of God, by Henry Sloane 
Coffin (Westminster Press, 1946; 
$3), pages 15-41, 97-123; Prayer 
and Worship, by Douglas V. 
Steere (Association Press, 1938; 
75 cents), pages 36-51; An Outline 
of Christian Worship, by William 
D. Maxwell (Oxford University 
Press, 1939; $3.50), pages 1-5. If 
possible, consult some encyclo- 
pedia on the primary meaning of 
“adoration.” 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. The place of quiet refuge 
II. The contemplation of God’s 
mighty acts 
III. The acknowledgment of per- 
sonal dependence 


IV. The dedication of God’s gifts 


To BEGIN 


To worship means to honor, re- 
spect, or regard with reverence 
or deference. God may be thus 
honored, but one can speak also 
of the worship of one human being 
for another. Tennyson, in his 
poem, “Guinevere,” illustrates the 
latter usage: 


To love one maiden only, cleave 
to her, 
And worship her by years of noble 


deeds, 
Until they won her. 


Strictly speaking, adoration is 
not a synonym for this type of 
honor. Adoration denotes only 
“the supreme worship due to God 
alone.” Indeed, some even limit it 
specifically to “the words ad- 
dressed to the Deity expressive of 
a sense of his infinite holiness and 
perfection.” 

My proposals for the develop- 
ment of today’s lesson refer to 
words about God’s holiness and 
perfection, including all those at- 
titudes and words with which a 
Christian responds to God. 

If you concur in the advisability 
of this restriction, it would be well 
to say so at the very outset. If not, 
you will somewhere along the line 
need to indicate your use of the 
term. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The place of quiet refuge 


Can you tell the difference be- 
tween the college graduate and 
the person who never went to col- 
lege? Quite often it is difficult to 
do sg. And the longer, in such in- 
stances, the graduate is removed 
from his collegiate experience, the 
less obvious is the difference. 

What about the ethical prac- 
tices of the so-called Christian and 
the so-called pagan? Can you tell 





a difference here? Should you be 
able to do so? Why? See Matthew 
7: 20. 

To come even closer home, can 
you discern any difference be- 
tween a Christian who regularly 
attends worship services and one 
who does not? Should you be able 
to detect such a difference? If so, 
in what way should it manifest 
itself? 

In many instances you would 
be embarrassed by your inability 
to distinguish the Christian who 
regularly attends services of wor- 
ship. This situation moved a for- 
mer Anglican missionary, now a 
Christian teacher in this country, 
to make this statement recently: 
“There are services around the 
campus, even in_ respectable 
churches, from which the honest 
Christian might well be advised 
to stay away.” 

Did the churches’ disregard for 
worship prompt the above state- 
ment? I think the author would 
likely say, instead: “The trouble 
is too much worship with too little 
adoration. We have places of quiet 
refuge, but we do not carefully 
guard them from the worship of 
something other than God alone. 
Our worship is prone to degener- 
ate into reverence for ‘God and’ 
a veritable host of other things. If 
such places are not to degenerate 
into ‘common places,’ we must re- 
serve them for the worship of 
‘God alone.’ ” 

If we fail in this particular, 
does it not become easy to equate 
worship with a certain standard 
in giving or the regular perform- 
ance of certain specific acts, say, 
the reading of Scripture or attend- 
ance upon the services of the 
church? This is not to say that the 
adorer of God will do none of 
these things. He will, in all prob- 
ability, do most of these things. 
But he will view them as by- 
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products, not proofs, of his adora- 
tion of God. 

Newton N. Minow, chairman of 
the Federal Communications 
Commission, in a recent address 
to the National Association of 
Broadcasters’ convention in Wash- 
ington, illustrated the danger of 
turning either popular taste or 
current offering into a standard 
for television programing. “A rat- 
ing, at best,” he said, “is an indi- 
cation of how many people saw 
what you gave them... .I am not 
convinced that the people’s taste 
is as low as some of you assume.” 

He proceeded to point out that, 
despite the fact the polls show the 
comics and the advice to the love- 
lorn columns to be the most popu- 
lar items in the papers, “the news 
is still on the front pages of all 
newspapers, the editorials are not 
replaced by more comics, the 
newspapers have not become one 
long collection of advice to the 
lovelorn.” 

Then, he brought this prophetic 
charge: “We all know that people 
would more often prefer to be 
entertained than stimulated or in- 
formed. But your obligations are 
not satisfied if you look only to 
popularity as a test of what to 
broadcast. . . . It is not enough to 
cater to the nation’s whims—you 
must also serve the nation’s needs. 


“The people own the air. . . 
For every hour that the people 
give you—you owe them some- 





thing. I intend to see that your 
debt is paid with service.” 

“Never have so few owed so 
much to so many.” 

Chairman Minow’s words sug- 
gest grave questions for all of us 
who have anything to do with 
public worship. By catering to 
popular tastes, have we allowed 
the church, which should be a 
place of quiet refuge for encoun- 
ter with the living God, to degen- 
erate into a noisy retreat from 
life and its problems? If multi- 
tudes packed our churches chiefly 
to be entertained, would we still 
give them what they seek, or 
would we give them what they 
need? If Christian, we owe men 
the obligation to safeguard the 
church as a place that will be con- 
ducive to the adoration of God. 
Are we paying this debt? Discuss. 


II. The contemplation of God’s 
mighty acts 


The contemplation of God pre- 
cedes and precipitates adoration 
of God. The writers of today’s les- 
son for both Wesley Quarterly 
and Adult Student outline several 
paths to the adoration of God 
through contemplation or directed 
attention. The former suggests the 
use of the quiet time and Bible 
reading as a helpful aid in this 
direction; the latter, public wor- 
ship. 

The above helps barely mention 
the aid that is stressed throughout 
the Bible. “My soul magnifies the 


Lord,” Mary sang, “for he... 
has done great things for me” 
(Luke 1: 46-49). Note the recur- 
rence of this theme in all the scrip- 
tural passages to which Stevenson 
refers in “Exploring the Bible 
Text” in The International Lesson 
Annual (pages 419-21). G. Ernest 
Wright writes in God Who Acts 
(Alec R. Allenson, 1957; page 
11): “Biblical theology ... is a 
theology of recital or proclamation 
of the acts of God ... These 
acts are themselves interpreta- 
tions of historical events... , all 
described within the conceptual 
frame of one people in a certain 
historical continuum.” 

As you will immediately recog- 
nize, the historical continuum in 
this instance is the Christian com- 
munity which, thanks to the rev- 
elation of God in Jesus Christ, 
traces its history back to the Ex- 
odus and God’s choice of Israel 
as the people of the covenant. 

Suzanne de Dietrich! finds 
three moments in this history to 
be of special value for the person 
who would move from the con- 
templation of “God’s mighty acts” 
to the adoration of God. They are 
(1) God’s choice of Israel, the 
bearer of God’s promise and judg- 
ment; (2) the Incarnation, the 
coming of God to earth in Jesus 
Christ to redeem Israel and em- 
body a new humanity; and (3) 


1 God’s Unfolding Purpose, by Suzanne de 
Dietrich, translated by R. M. Brown; West- 
minster Press, 1960; page 30. 
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the proclamation of Jesus Christ, 
through the Resurrection and As- 
cension, as Lord of heaven and 
earth. Our day is, according to 
de Dietrich, “the time of God’s 
patience, the time of the church, 
the time that God gives us in or- 
der that we may proclaim his sal- 
vation to the ends of the earth.” 
The purpose of such contempla- 
tion is not to get back to Moses or 
Jesus. It is, rather, one of finding 
reliable clues to God that, in go- 
ing forward, we may move ahead 
with God and not against him. 
How much has the contempla- 
tion of this “sacred history” 
played in your development? Con- 
sidering the impact our nation’s 
celebration of Independence Day 
has had on the growth of our na- 
tional consciousness, do you think 
we have put sufficient stress on 
the above eventful happenings in 
our effort to cultivate the growth 
of our Christian consciousness? 


III. The acknowledgment of per- 
sonal dependence 


The great Psalms of the Old 
Testament, like our great hymns, 
move from the contemplation of 
the sovereignty of God, whether 
in nature or in history, to a con- 
fession of human frailty and de- 
pendence. But if this produces 
despair, further contemplation 
opens the door into a way out of 
the valley of despondency. 

Just as God’s greatness kindles 
in man a sense of futility at man’s 
flagrant pride and defiant inde- 
pendence, sight of God on the 
cross in the history of Israel—su- 
premely in the life, suffering, and 
death of Jesus Christ—creates 
within him a new self-apprecia- 
tion. Aware that his destiny hangs, 


not on his responsibility, but on 
his response to God’s ability, he 
finds a freedom in dependence on 
God he never knew in his self- 
declared independence. 

Martin Luther, in his classic 
work called Christian Liberty, 
capsuled the meaning of Christian 
freedom in acknowledgment of de- 
pendence on God as the fruit of 
the Christian adoration of God in 
these two propositions: (1) “A 
Christian man is a perfectly free 
lord of all, subject to none.” (2) 
“A Christian man is a perfectly 
dutiful servant of all, subject to 
all.” 

Relate these two propositions 
to the Christian’s use of forms of 
worship. Granted a Christian’s 
emancipation from _ prescribed 
forms and services of worship, 
should he sometimes conform to 
popular practices in this regard 
for the sake of his “weaker breth- 
ren”? Discuss. 


IV. The dedication of God’s gifts 


Trusteeship and ownership, we 
noted in a previous lesson, denote 
two quite different views of man’s 
relationship to property. The first 
implies responsibility to another 
—to God, in the case of Christians 
—for its management and use; the 
second sees man as the master of 
his own destiny and the lord of his 
own fate. 

As with property, so with life 
itself, these two views compete 
for man’s loyalty. The idea of 
ownership fits hand in glove with 
a declaration of independence 
from God; that of trusteeship, 
with the notion of dependence on 
God for the gift of life and obli- 
gation to God for its investment. 

Notice how both the Magnifi- 


cat and its Old Testament parallel, 
the song of Hannah (1 Samuel 
2:1-10), go from adoration (the 
worship of God alone) to confes- 
sion (acknowledgment of de- 
pendence on and unworthiness 
before God) to dedication of 
God’s good and gracious gift to his 
service. The order of these themes 
is as important as the combina- 
tion. 

Stevenson says in The Inter- 
national Lesson Annual: “Only 
gratitude from the heart, welling 
in true adoration of God, can ade- 
quately motivate what man does 
in response to what God has done 
in Christ.” See Webb’s illustration 
of this point in relation to prayer. 

See “Worship Without Angels?” 
in Adult Student. In the light of 
the true meaning of sacrifice, can 
there be real worship of God that 
does not result in the worshiper’s 
self-dedication to God? In other 
words, can there be genuine ado- 
ration without true sacrifice? Dis- 
cuss. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


You may wish to divide your 
class into two groups. 

Have one group analyze the 
Christmas carols in The Methodist 
Hymnal, separating those that 
express genuine adoration of God 
in Christ from those that may be 
described as hymns of worship 
only in the broad sense. 

Have the second group do the 
same with some group of prayers 
in The Book of Worship. 


In CLOSING 


Read the hymn “O Come, All 
Ye Faithful, Joyful and Trium- 
phant,” repeating the refrain after 
each verse. 


THE COUNSELOR / EDGAR N. JACKSON 


Some observations on this les- 
son’s significance for personality 
growth and well-being and for in- 
terpersonal relationships. 


What is a magnifying glass? 
How does it work? 

A magnifying glass is a lens so 
ground that it will focus light to 
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make objects appear larger and 
clearer. It can also make faraway 
objects seem near. If we do not use 
the lens properly, it will give a 
distorted image; and if we look 
in the wrong end of a telescope, we 
can even make near things seem 
small and far away. 

The Old Testament tells us that 


the spirit of man is the lamp of 
the Lord (Proverbs 20:27), and 
the New Testament points out that 
it is possible for one’s soul to 
magnify God. Here we see an im- 
portant principle of the spiritual 
life, for we can use the qualities 
of spiritual awareness to enlarge 
life’s meaning and see it more 
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clearly. But their improper use 
may distort and limit the power 
of our souls to be instrumental 
in making God’s will the true fo- 
cus for our whole living. How so? 

Adoration begins with desire. 
What we put first in importance 
becomes the lens through which 
we see the rest of life. Jesus urged 
his followers to seek first the king- 
dom of God and his way and all 
else would then be found in right 
relationship. The desire for right 
relations with God thus becomes 
the focal point for measuring the 
values of life. 

What, then, is the pearl of 
great price in your life? Is it what 
you want to possess for yourself, 
or is it what you want to be pos- 
sessed by? Some persons give 
their time and energy to accumu- 
lating things, only to find that they 
have the material possessions but 
have lost the meaning. Such per- 
sons are like one who puts the 
wrong end of the telescope to the 
eye, making the real things be- 
come small and far away. 

The real things in life are not 
what can be bought and sold. 
Rather, they are the values that 
give meaning to all else. The birth 
of Christ is a reminder of the value 
of life that puts God first. This 
value finds a responsiveness in 
creation that makes the very 
heavens break forth in praise. 

Mary felt that her soul was able 
to enlarge the meaning of God for 
her life when she became fully 
aware of the great privilege of 
motherhood. When parents put 
God first in their lives, their ado- 
ration brings their relationship 
with their children into proper fo- 
cus. It becomes not a chore or a 
responsibility but a privilege and 
an incomparable blessing. 

As we contemplate the won- 
der of God’s revelation, we are 
invited anew to bring life into 
proper focus so that we see what 
is important and put all else into 
right relationship with it. 

True adoration is not so much 
an act as a relationship. We live 
a magnified existence when we 
seek first God’s will for our lives 
and then bring everything else 
into the picture to support its 
main purpose. 








DECEMBER 24: 


“Good News of a Great Joy” 


(World Service Sunday *) 


THE SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED / HOWARD E. TOWER 


Read the whole lesson from 
your Bible: Matthew 2:1-12; Luke 
2:1-20. This treatment deals with 
the portion printed in the students’ 
periodicals. 


THE CONTEXT OF LUKE 2:1-16 


Today’s Scripture is the heart 
of Luke’s Nativity account. As 
such, it is set between the account 
of the birth of John the Baptist, 
including Zechariah’s hymn of 
thanksgiving over the birth of his 
son, and the account of the cere- 
monials performed by Jesus’ par- 
ents following his birth. 

This version of the Nativity is 
unique to Luke and quite different 
from the account of Matthew. The 
explanation is that the Evangelists 
were not so much interested in the 
historical facts of the Nativity as 
they were in its significance for 
mankind. Therefore we should see 
their accounts principally as poetic 
expressions of the meaning of Je- 
sus’ birth. 

Realizing this fact frees us from 
the necessity of trying to harmo- 
nize the historical details in the 
two stories. We can ask for mean- 
ings. We can respond to feelings. 
We can receive the inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit, leading us to 
know the truth. 


THe Marin IpEA or LUKE 2:1-16 


Luke identified Jesus with the 
lowly even from his birth. He also 
made it clear that heaven was 
concerned with his birth. Jesus’ 
advent should inspire all who are 
humble in spirit to respond with 
adoration. 


LUKE 2:1-16 


Verses 1-3. This narrative is in- 
troduced with the words “in those 


* Send your World Service offering to your 


conference treasurer promptly. 


days.” This introduction follows 
immediately the reference to 
John’s manifestation to Israel, but 
it cannot refer to that time for, 
according to 1:26, Jesus was born 
when John was only about six 
months old. Evidently the phrase 
is simply a general reference. 

The historical data in these 
verses present difficulties. Histo- 
rians have found no evidence that 
Caesar Augustus made such a de- 
cree. Quirinius did undertake an 
enrollment in the province of Sy- 
ria, but it was in a.D. 6 or 7. How- 
ever, there is no evidence that he 
required persons to go to the home 
of their ancestors to be enrolled. 
Here again we need to remind our- 
selves that our major concern 
should be not so much historical 
accuracy as spiritual meaning. 

The phrase “all the world” 
means, of course, the Roman 
world. 

Verses 4-5. The interesting fact 
to note about these verses is 
Luke’s great care to establish the 
fact that Joseph belonged to the 
house of David. The Messiah was 
to be a son of David, and here 
Luke establishes Jesus’ descent 
from David through Joseph. 

In verse 5 the best Greek manu- 
scripts read “his betrothed,” al- 
though some other ancient manu- 
scripts have “his wife.” The King 
James Version combines these 
by translating the phrase as “his 
espoused wife,” but the Revised 
Standard Version has returned to 
the best reading—“his betrothed.” 

Verses 6-7. While Joseph and 
Mary were in Bethlehem, she 
gave birth to her first-born son. 
Luke’s use of “first-born” sug- 
gests that other children were 
born later, and in 8:19 we find 
reference to Jesus’ brothers. 

“Swaddling cloths” were the 
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usual birth wrappings and should 
not be taken to indicate poverty. 

The fact that there was “no 
place for them in the inn” does 
not imply discrimination. It sim- 
ply means that the inn was full. 

Luke’s simple and direct ac- 
count of Jesus’ birth is one of the 
factors that make the Nativity 
story such a lovely and appealing 
one. 

Verses 8-12. Many attempts 
have been made to associate the 
shepherds’ visit with myths of 
other divine visitations. None of 
them is convincing. The best ap- 
proach is to look upon this ac- 
count as a beautiful story that 
Luke chose from oral or written 
tradition because he felt that it 
was true to what happened and 
that it expressed the response of 
the lowly to the coming of the 
Christ child. 





“Filled with fear” is a power- 
ful expression of the feeling we 
have when we first realize that 
in our common round of life God 
has visited us. But fear that is 
basically awe in the presence of 
the divine is quickly followed by 
the sense of great joy that he has 
visited us. 

The phrase “to all the people” 
reveals Luke’s universalism. The 
Messianic expectation was of and 
for the Jews, but Luke’s account 
reveals his conviction that Christ 
came for all people. 

The term “Christ the Lord” is 
Christian, not Jewish. The good 
Jew in referring to the Messiah 
would have said, “The Lord’s 
Christ.” Luke’s way of putting it 
reveals the influence of the early 
Christian creed “Jesus is Lord.” 

The simple shepherds were 
given a simple sign by the angels: 





They would find a babe in a man- 
ger. 

Verses 13-16. In verse 14 we 
have the song of praise by the 
heavenly choir. “Peace” as used 
here can be interpreted as mean-- 
ing “salvation.” The translation in 
the Revised Standard Version, 
“among men with whom he is 
pleased,” follows the best manu- 
scripts. 

When the heavenly visitors left, 
the shepherds had no doubt con- 
cerning the source of their infor- 
mation: It came from God. Their 
certainty was backed up by a de- 
termination to act. They went 
and found that what they had 
been told about was true. Perhaps 
the genuineness of any break- 
through of the divine into our 
daily routine can be determined 
by whether it compels us to go 
and see and find. 


LEADER'S HELPS / EVERETT TILSON 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The International Lesson An- 
nual, Wesley Quarterly, and Ep- 
worth Notes turn today’s lesson 
into a commentary on the mean- 
ing of Christmas in the light of 
Luke 2:1-16. Adult Student ap- 
proaches the Scripture from the 
perspective of the wider purpose 
of setting Luke’s words into the 
larger context of the Incarnation; 
at the same time, and with telling 
effect, Webb does a good job of 
relating the immediate topic to 
the central emphasis of this en- 
tire theme. 

Help in the development of 
your own outline, in addition to 
that offered below, may be de- 
rived from a close study of the 
commentary in The Interpreter’s 
Bible on Matthew 2: 1-12 and Luke 
2:1-20. A brilliant discussion of 
today’s theme appears in The 
Meaning of Christ, by Robert C. 
Johnson (The Westminster Press, 
1958; $1). 

See Albert E. Day’s article, 
“Christmas Sunday,” in The Inter- 
national Lesson Annual (pp. 425- 
27) for additional suggestions on 
the popular views versus the true 
meaning of Christmas. This arti- 
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cle may be used best in close con- 
junction with the lesson com- 
mentary in Wesley Quarterly. 

You will find help also in the 
article on pages 1-3 of this maga- 
zine: “A Star for Every Man,” by 
Frank R. Snavely. 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. The sign of the Savior 

II. The meaning of Advent 
III. The enslaving freedom of hu- 
man beings 
The emancipating fear of the 
shepherds 


IV. 


To BEGIN 


Both nouns in the title of to- 
day’s lesson have a quite special- 
ized meaning in the Bible. “Good 
news” is a popular rendering of 
“gospel,” a term in the New Tes- 
tament whose antecedents take 
us back to the Greek text of 
Isaiah. Here the term is used to 
describe the forthcoming action 
of God in which he will effect the 
release of his people from what- 
ever holds them in bondage. “Joy” 
denotes that genuine human de- 
light of which God is both the 
base and the object. 

In specifically Christian usage 


the relation of these terms comes 
even closer. “Gospel” denotes the 
action in Christ whereby God be- 
comes the agent of our redemp- 
tion, while “joy” describes the 
human delight with which man 
acknowledges this action as the 
ground and goal of his redemption. 
In his article on “Christmas 
Sunday” Day lists a variety of 
ways men celebrate Christmas. 
Which ones, granted the above 
definitions, betray the least pos- 
sible connection with Christian 
“gospel” and “joy”? Which kind 
of celebration fits most readily 
into this understanding of the 
meaning of Christmas? Why? 


How TO PROCEED 


I. The sign of the Savior 


The angelic pronouncement io 
the shepherds startles us fully as 
much as it could possibly have 
startled them. After promising 
them the birth of a Savior in Beth- 
lehem, the announcement offered 
to the shepherds this assurance: 
“And this will be a sign for you: 
you will find a babe wrapped in 
swaddling clothes and lying ir a 
manger” (Luke 2:12). 

Who of us would ever think of 
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linking the appearance of a 
Savior with “Bethlehem” or “a 
babe” or “swaddling cloths” or 
“a manger”? Rome would be a 
much more appropriate place for 
such a birth; a military band, an 
infinitely more likely chorus for 
the proclamation of the “good 
news.” 

If one thinks otherwise, he has 
only to look at our efforts either 
to conceal or cancel out the truth 
about Jesus’ original appearance. 
We launch the celebration of his 
birth with a dizzy Santa Claus 
parade, underwritten by profit- 
minded merchants and sustained 
by display-hungry customers. And 
how far removed is the television 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper 
on Christmas Eve from the quaint 
upper room of the Last Supper! 
Such aspects of Christmas festivi- 
ties might suggest to the outsider 
the triumphant return of the 
money-changers to the Temple. 

What a strange sign the angel 
offered. Nevertheless, contends 
theologian Karl Barth, “Whoever 
seeks divine revelation, will seek 
in vain, unless he follows this 
sign. Revelation is never 
present where we expect to see 
heaven on earth, . . . Revelation 

. can never be proved, its tri- 
umph is never apparent, its suc- 
cess is not tangible and its benefit 
not for immediate enjoyment... . 
To be divine it [revelation] must 
first be concealed. .. . Divine reve- 
lation is the opening of a door 
which can be unlocked only from 
the inside.” 1 

Despite the widespread tend- 
ency to advance signs (proofs) 
of Jesus as the revealer of God, 
everything about his ministry and 
the development of the early 
church tends to confirm Barth’s 
observation. 

Despite the presence of the 
angelic choir to which Luke re- 
fers, few human singers took up 
its refrain. Despite Jesus’ “teach- 
ing with authority” and perform- 
ance of wonders, the vast bulk of 
Jewry supported the Pharisees 
against Jesus. Despite the Acts 
eccount of the Ascension, the 
Resurrection, and Pentecost, 


_ 1From Christmas, by Karl Barth; trans- 
lated by B. Citron; Oliver and Boyd, 1959; page 


Christianity continued to be an 
underground Jewish sect of little 
promise or threat for several 
decades after the Crucifixion of 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

Considering the above develop- 
ments, would you say the original 
disciples had any advantages over 
us in the effort to get at Jesus’ true 
significance? Did their ability to 
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see him in the flesh assist them 
to see his real meaning? Does our 
inability to see him in the flesh 
disqualify us from seeing in him 
signs of God’s presence among 
us? Discuss. 


II. The meaning of Advent 


Note Day’s reference to Ori- 
gen’s repudiation of the proposal 
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to celebrate Christ’s birthday. Did 
he fear this as an attempt to trans- 
form Jesus into a popular hero? 
Do you think subsequent develop- 
ments in the celebration of Christ- 
mas have tended to vindicate his 
fear that such festivities might 
obscure its meaning as God’s 
mighty act of redemption? See 
particularly the descriptions by 
Day and Edmeston of perversions 
of this meaning of Christmas in 
many current observances. 

“The difference in the good 
news on that first Christmas and 
other good news points up the 
greatness of its promise. Any 
other good news refers to some- 
thing man has done.” With these 
words, the writer in Adult Stu- 
dent denies that the significance of 
Advent is to be found in either 
the birth of a baby or the appear- 
ance of a man. He suggests, as 
classical Christian faith has always 
insisted, that its significance lies 
in God’s embodiment in human 
flesh in the person of Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

Stevenson observes (The Inter- 
national Lesson Annual) that each 
of the three favorite titles for Je- 
sus—Christ, Savior, and Lord— 
attests to his performance of acts 


on our behalf that only God can 
effect. 

How often is Jesus called “Im- 
manuel” in the New Testament? 
Look up this term in the diction- 
ary. What is its background in 
the Old Testament? Did Jesus 
actually go by this name, or was it 
a title of honor by which early 
Christians acknowledged that for 
them Jesus had the value and did 
the work of God? If we retain the 
title but deny to Jesus this signifi- 
cance, have we really kept the 
apostolic faith? If not, can it in 
any valid sense be described as 
the Christian faith? Discuss. 


Ill. The enslaving freedom of hu- 
man beings 


The denial of the sovereignty of 
God spells the end not of all wor- 
ship but only of all adoration— 
the worship of God alone as su- 
preme. When God is banished, 
some idol is crowned in his stead. 
This substitute deity—whether 
fame, power, wealth or what have 
you—does not give orders to its 
worshiper; it takes orders from 
him. By the same token, it does 
not defend him against his foes; 
he defends it against his foes. 

Since Christ must be lord of all 





Jesus and the Ten Commandments 


Next quarter brings a new study entitled “Jesus and the Ten 
Commandments.” It will examine the commandments in relation to 
Jesus’ teachings, showing the deeper spiritual meanings he gave 
them. The four units of the study are “The Christian Approach to 
Life’s Problems” (one session), “A Christian’s Relationships to 
God” (four sessions), “A Christian’s Relationships to His Fellow 
Men” (six sessions), and “The Fulfilling of the Law” (one session). 

The lesson topics for January are: 


January 7: Principles for Living 


January 14: One God 
January 21: God Is Spirit 


January 28: Reverence for God’s Name 


RESOURCES * 


Foundations for Reconstruction, by Elton Trueblood; Harper and 


Brothers; $2. 


Mandate to Humanity, by Edwin McNeill Poteat; Abingdon Press; 


$3.75. 


Jesus the Religious Ultimate, by Donald T. Rowlingson; The Mac- 


millan Company; $3.50. 





= These books may be ordered from Cokesbury. 








or nothing, man chooses his bond- 
age with his god. At the precise 
moment he crowns himself the 
lord of his god, he becomes the 
subject—in effect, if not in fact— 
of everyone who might rob him of 
it. Consequently, instead of find- 
ing emancipation in his hastily 
achieved independence from God, 
his freedom becomes to him a 
source of tyranny and bondage. 
And he, like the shepherds, is 
“filled with fear.” 

He fears the night, lest its dark- 
ness never turn to dawn; money, 
lest it pass from his into another’s 
hands; power, lest it be jerked 
from his grasp by an enemy; his 
neighbors, lest their pursuit of self 
bring about a losing conflict of 
him against them. Incapable of 
true awe in the presence of God, 
he is overwhelmed and oppressed 
by agitation over himself. 

Unlike this person, “the shep- 
herds... were filled with fear not 
because of the dark night, but be- 
cause the angel of the Lord spoke 
to them and the glory of the Lord 
shone round about them.” ? The 
fear with which they were filled 
was not agitation but awe. “Could 
it be,” Barth proceeds to ask, “that 
our Christmas celebration is so 
amazingly fearless, and our fear 
so amazingly unrelated to Christ- 
mas, because we do not lift our 
eyes ... to the revelation of God 
which must drive us into fear, yet 
out of all our fear into the fear of 
God.” ? What do you think? 

To what extent does our observ- 
ance of Christmas reflect this de- 
sire to be free from God’s control? 
Would you draw a distinction here 
between typical celebrations of 
Christmas inside and outside the 
church? If so, in what respects? 


Why? 


IV. The emancipating fear of the 
shepherds 


The angelic proclamation moved 
the shepherds to an acknowledg- 
ment of awe in God’s presence. 
Having felt the power of God’s 
love in Christ, as he stooped to 
conquer, they made haste to the 
scene of God’s self-disclosure (see 
Luke 2:15b). Awe-stricken by the 


2 Ibid., pages 31-32. 
3 Ibid., page 33. 
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self-emptying love of God, they 
responded to these overtures from 
heaven with their own self-giving 
love. 

Here is a classical illustration 
of Webb’s insistence (Adult Stu- 
dent) that the deepest motive for 
self-giving love in humanity is the 
self-giving love of Deity. Robert C. 
Johnson makes the same point in 
his discussion of God as holy love. 
He writes: “The root of ‘holy’... 
means ‘separate.’ The word ‘sepa- 
rate’ is both an adjective (mean- 
ing ‘apart from’) and a verb 
(meaning ‘to part’).”’ 4 

If God reveals himself as holy 
love, as Johnson contends, the 
true God-fearer will both (1) rec- 
ognize that God’s love is unmoti- 
vated and unconditioned in a way 
different from the love of a man 
for his neighbor and (2) acknowl- 
edge the impossibility of loving 
God and another on the same level. 


4 The Meaning of Christ, by Robert C. John- 
son; The Westminster Press, 1958; page 34. 


Some observations on this les- 
son’s significance for personality 
growth and well-being and for in- 
terpersonal relationships. 


One of the hazards of human 
life is fear. It may show up as 
worry, anxiety, or apprehension 
about guilt, disease, or human con- 
flict. In today’s world we find men 
and nations living in fear of war 
and the destruction that men can 
let loose against one another. We 
find the homes of our people filled 
with fears about health and em- 
ployment and the way the children 
will grow up. 

The impact of fear upon life is 
an ever-present force. If we could 
find a way to be relieved of our 
fears, it would be a great boon to 
mankind. 

The message of the Christmas 
angel was “Be not afraid.” The 
angel announced the coming of 
One who would be able to move 
us beyond fear. He was a Prince 
of Peace who would point the na- 
tions to a way to put friendships 
in the place of battleships. He was 





As the shepherds realized, de- 
fense against fear is not confidence 
in self but trust in God. “Fear 
God” is, therefore, the proper 
motto for the person who would 
“be not anxious.” 

If we would acquire the fear 
that emancipates, “let us go... to 
Bethlehem” with the shepherds 
“and see this thing that has hap- 
pened, which the Lord has made 
known to us” (2:15b). 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


One plan would be to divide the 
class into three groups to under- 
take the following assignments: 
(1) From a Christian perspective 
criticize the treatment of Christ- 
mas in the press. (2) Compare 
Christmas observances in our 
time with Pharisaic worship in Je- 
sus’ time. (3) Relate the increase 
or decline of joy to the seriousness 
or lack of it in our proclamation 
of the good news. 

Another possibility would be to 
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a Savior who would help men find 
the faith that would resolve their 
fears. 

It is interesting to note that the 
angels at the end of Jesus’ earthly 
ministry still gave the same mes- 
sage, “Do not be afraid.” Both at 
the beginning and at the ending 
of his life came the cosmic assur- 
ance that men need not live lives 
submerged in fears but that 
through the good news of the gos- 
pel they can find a faith sufficient 
to surmount life’s fears. 

This faith affirms the goodness 
and dependability of God in the 
law and order of the universe he 
has created. Also, it affirms that 
God in his love was seeking to re- 
veal to men a way of life that 
would abound in a trust that 
would not be violated. This loving 
God was concerned to save men 
from their own self-destructive 
ways; he was more interested in 
redemption than in punishment. 

One can begin to imagine what 
this redemptive love means for 
condemned humanity if we think 
of man tried and sentenced for his 








have a general discussion on ways 
of enriching the observance of 
Christmas. Class members may 
share with others specific methods 
they have found meaningful, or 
they may think of new ideas to try 
this year. 


In CLOSING 


Edmeston refers to some ideas 
about Christmas expressed by a 
South American writer. These 
would make an appropriate clos- 
ing thought for this lesson. 

You may also wish. to use the 
prayer given in Wesley Quarterly. 

Next Sunday we will conclude 
our study of Christian growth 
with a lesson entitled “Growth To- 
ward Christian Maturity.” Re- 
mind the class members that if 
they will make room in the midst 
of their holiday festivities for 
careful thought and study on this 
summary lesson, they may well 
find a new depth of meaning in the 
message of Christmas. 


failures and ready to accept the 
penalty for rejecting the way, the 
truth, and the light. Then at the 
last minute the One who has been 
thought of as judge is revealed as 
a loving father anxious to issue a 
stay of execution. Can you imagine 
any news more welcome than that 
of the Messenger who says, “You 
are to be set free. You are not to 
be executed. You will be wel- 
comed into eternal life”? 

For centuries man had been 
burdened with his failure and 
guilt. The prophets had made it 
clear that man had rejected God 
and would have to suffer the con- 
sequences. 

The good news of redemption 
was brought by the Messenger of 
whom the Evangelist said, “God 
so loved ... that he gave...” How 
great should be the welcome to 
this Messenger! How great should 
be our joy! For this is the word of 
the gospel. For those who receive 
it, what joy! For those who reject 
it, what tragedy! The redeemed 
are those who hear the good news 
and are set free. 
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DECEMBER 31: 


Growth Toward Christian Maturity 


THE SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED / HOWARD E. TOWER 


Read the whole lesson from your 
Bible: 1 Corinthians 13; Ephesians 
4:11-24. This treatment deals with 
the portion printed in the students’ 
periodicals. 


THE CoNTEXT OF EPHE- 
SIANS 4:11-24 


Biblical scholarship for some 
time has doubted that Paul wrote 
the Letter to the Ephesians. Those 
who take this position maintain 
that the Letter was written later 
by a follower of Paul, perhaps one 
who had known him personally. 
The Letter, according to this posi- 
tion, is a restatement of Paul’s 
gospel for a new day. 

Whether this be true or not, it 
is self-evident that this Letter does 
not follow the pattern of Paul’s 
Letter to the Corinthians, the 
Philippians, and others. In these 
Letters Paul is applying the truth 
of the gospel to specific people fac- 
ing specific problems. But the Let- 
ter to the Ephesians is addressed 
to the saints who are faithful; that 
is, it is addressed to all Christians 
everywhere and in all times. And 
its message is general, not particu- 
lar. 

The Letter has two main parts. 
In chapters 1 through 3 we have a 
statement of the author’s philoso- 
phy of religion. In chapters 4 
through 6 the writer indicates 
what this overview of the faith 
means in terms of how a believer 
lives. Today’s passage comes from 
the section that deals with what 
the faith means in terms of living. 


THE MAIn IDEA or EPHE- 
SIANS 4:11-24 


Unity with Christ brings a ma- 
turity that is not easily swayed 
by new doctrines and which issues 
in a quality of life that is above 
the standard of the non-Christian. 
This maturity is not to be con- 
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sidered as an achievement but as 
a becoming—a process that issues 
from the renewal of the spirit. 


EPHESIANS 4: 11-24 


Verses 11-13. “His gifts” refers 
to the quotation in verse 8, verses 
9-10 being parenthetical. Like 
Paul’s statement in 1 Corinthians 
12, this passage clearly states that 
the purpose of these gifts of vari- 
ant ministries was to benefit the 
community of believers. 

Some scholars see three classes 
or types of ministries in this list- 
ing. “Apostles” and “prophets” 
were the first proclaimers of the 
faith; “evangelists” were those 
who at the time of the writing of 
this Letter preached to the uncon- 
verted; “pastors and _ teachers” 
were those who ministered to the 
needs of a believing community 
of Christians. 

These gifts all focus toward 
service to the church, toward 
equipping the members for build- 
ing up the church, the body of 
Christ. 

Verse 14. To what end were all 
these ministries? So that the 
church might not be swayed from 
the true faith. Even here the em- 
phasis is upon the corporate group 
and not the individual Christian. 

Verses 15-16. These verses con- 
trast with verse 14. The answer to 
being as fickle as children is to 
speak the truth in love. The re- 
sult of this exercise is to grow into 
him who is the head, even Christ. 
This is more than being like 
Christ. It is being identified with 
Christ. 

Verse 16 further illustrates 
what this process of growing into 
Christ is like. It works in the same 
way the parts of the body work, 
with each part having contact with 
the others and being supplied by 
a common life source. As all parts 


work together properly, growth 
becomes possible. Here again the 
emphasis is not on the growth or 
maturing of the individual Chris- 
tian but of the church itself, which 
grows when all parts work to- 
gether properly and are supplied 
by Christ, the head. 

“The thought is not merely that 
every part of the body shares in 
the life which emanates from the 
head . . . but that every part is 
a channel which receives and 
passes on the life.” 1 

Verses 17-19. “Gentiles” here 
refers not to non-Jews but to non- 
Christians. 

“Futility of their minds” indi- 
cates that the source of the non- 
Christians’ darkened condition 
was their reliance on their own 
reason rather than on the mind of 
Christ for their understanding. 

Notice that the Gentiles were 
not excused because of their igno- 
rance. Even their ignorance was 
the result of their hardness of 
heart; that is, their willfulness in 
resisting the light. 

“Licentiousness” and “unclean- 
ness” as used here mean more 
than sexual irregularities. They 
mean all kinds of self-assertion 
aimed at the satisfaction of one’s 
own desires. 

Verses 20-21. These verses con- 
trast with the previous ones. It is 
as though the readers were being 
told: If your conduct is like that 
of pagans, you have not really 
learned about Christ or under- 
stood him. In other words, Christ 
is not a heavenly being unrelated 
to our humanity. His true nature 
and relevance to daily living are 
revealed in the historical Jesus. 

Verses 22-24. Here the behavicr 
of the Gentiles (that is, the pe- 
gans) is accounted for by the fact 


1 Francis W. Beare in The Interpreter's 
Bible, Volume 10; Abingdon Press; page 695. 
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rupted by their “deceitful lusts.” 
This nature should be put off as 
one puts off clothing. 

In exhorting his readers to put 


PREPARING TO TEACH 

Today’s lesson marks the last 
in a unit on the methods of Chris- 
tian growth. Since each of the 
seven preceding lessons dealt with 
some aspect of the development of 
Christian faith and practice, you 
may use this session to bring them 
all together. Throughout the les- 
son you must keep in mind that 
the emphasis belongs on Christian 
rather than on maturity. 

Adult Student provides particu- 
larly fine help for the preparation 
of the lesson. Supplementary and 
illustrative material may be found 
in Wesley Quarterly and Epworth 
Notes. 

If you prefer a more expository 
approach, you can use the inter- 
pretation in The International Les- 
son Annual. In addition, be sure 
to consult “The Bible Explained” 
in Wesley Quarterly and the com- 
mentary on the Scripture in The 
Interpreter’s Bible. 

Regardless of your interpreta- 
tion, you will want to take a look 
at the meaning of maturity. How 
does the dictionary define this 
term? Would modern psychology 
(see Webb in Adult Student) con- 
cur in this definition? What new 
dimensions does the Christian 
faith bring into the picture? 

Several good books are men- 
tioned in the student’s materials. 
Two of the best are as accessible 
and easy to read as they are ex- 
citing, relevant, and helpful. These 
are the two volumes by the Over- 
streets, The Mature Mind and The 
Mind Alive.’ Try to look over one 
or the other of these volumes be- 
‘ween now and Sunday. It will be 
worthwhile for you and your class. 

As you prepare for this lesson, 
check back to see if you have 
omitted any major areas of Chris- 
tian growth in your development 

1 The Mature Mind, by Harry A. Overstreet; 
The Mind Alive, by Harry and Bonaro Over- 


—" W. W. Norton and Company; $4.50 
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that their nature had been cor- 
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of the lessons in this series. If so, 
now is the time to bring them into 
focus. Be sure not to let this lead 
you away from your central prob- 
lem and task in this lesson, how- 
ever. 


LrEsson OUTLINE 


I. The goal of Christian maturity 
II. The path to Christian matur- 
ity 
III. The marks of Christian ma- 
turity 
IV. The rewards of Christian ma- 
turity 


To BEGIN 


If we were to define maturity 
in terms of attainment of our 
goals, what should we say of our- 
selves? Are we a mature people? 
Choose whatever standard you 
like, legal, democratic, or Chris- 
tian; all seem to point to a negative 
answer to our question. 

Legally speaking, the gap be- 
tween our laws and our conduct is 
shamefully wide. You may cite 
the growth in the national crime 
rate for serious misdemeanors 
and felonies. Perhaps even more 
shocking is the widespread tend- 
ency to excuse blatant dishonesty 
on the ground that “it’s a part of 
the system.” A good example of 
this is the typical reaction to the 
price-fixing scandal in the electri- 
cal industry. 

Democratically speaking, we 
find that our inability to put teeth 
into the guaranty of equality and 
justice for all persons and groups 
within our own boundaries has 
backfired on us. Non-Americans 
challenge the genuineness of our 
claim of respect for human dignity 
and freedom and justice. The 
world reacted with alarm to last 
spring’s race riots in Alabama. An 
assistant to President John F. 
Kennedy lay in a Montgomery 
street, beaten senseless, the victim 


on a new nature “after the like- 
ness of God in true righteousness 
and holiness,” however, the au- 
thor goes beyond the figure of put- 
ting on garments. He tells his 








readers that the new nature comes 
by a renewal of the spirit and the 
mind. It is an inner transforma- 
tion, not an outer change of gar- 
ments. 





of persons who attacked him for 
trying to help two young girls, one 
of them a Negro. 

“How can the United States,” a 
Japanese newspaper asked, “ex- 
pect to have any persuasive power 
as a guardian of freedom as long 
as prejudice against Negroes ex- 
ists within its borders?” 

Mrs. Inez Robb, a syndicated 
columnist, seemed on the point of 
despair for our future in a recent 
diagnosis of our Western civiliza- 
tion: “The gloomy among us, and 
they are numerous, believe the 
West has not much longer to go its 
careless, arrogant and heedless 
way. The pessimists believe there 
is no will in the West to save our 
civilization, no determination to 
discipline, sacrifice and freedom.” 

Unless our nation produces 
more people who are mature in all 
respects, we shall be no match for 
“the living of these days.” The 
challenge of the Christian faith 
will become a casualty of our pa- 
thetic immaturity. 


How To PROCEED 


I. The goal of Christian maturity 


Notice Webb’s description of 
Paul. He implies that Paul would 
have fared poorly on a typical 
modern personality test. Yet he 
seems to view this fact as desir- 
able. Paul, who had received the 
demand of God in Christ, was liv- 
ing in a licentious and debauched 
world. In such a situation Webb 
feels that Paul’s social maladjust- 
ment was a mark of greatness. 

This logic leads us to recognize 
that the Christian faith has its own 
criteria of maturity. I shall enum- 
erate and discuss a few of the most 
obvious and crucially important 
standards of the Christian faith. 

In New Testament terminology, 
to be “in Christ” and to be “in the 
church” (Christ’s body) are two 
different ways of saying the same 
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thing. It is important to remember 
that we define the church by 
Christ and not Christ by the 
church. The phrase “of Christ” 
applies only to a certain type of 
body. This is the body motivated, 
as he was motivated, to increase 
the love of God and neighbor in 
all human relationships. 

With this definition in mind does 
the ecclesiastical body in which 
we hold membership qualify for 
recognition as the church? If all 
its members took the headship of 
Christ over this body as seriously 
as each of us, but no more so, 
would it fare any better? 

The term “ministry” as em- 
ployed in the New Testament does 
not refer to the work of special 
men within the church. It refers to 
the service that every member 
of the fellowship renders in the 
spirit of Christ to every other 
member. For an elaboration of 
this idea in terms consistent with 
the doctrine of “the priesthood of 
all believers,” read Stevenson’s 
comments in “Exploring the Bible 
Text” in The International Lesson 
Annual, 

Albert Schweitzer has _ sug- 
gested some qualities of maturity 
or “ripeness” that should charac- 
terize the person who participates 
in this mutual ministry. This is 
what he said: 

“The ripeness that our develop- 
ment must aim at is one which 
makes us simpler, more truthful, 
purer, more peace loving, meeker, 
kinder, more sympathetic. That is 
the only way in which we are to 
sober down with age. That is the 
process in which the soft iron of 
youthful idealism hardens into the 
steel of a full-grown idealism 
which can never be lost.” 

In commenting on Ephesians 4: 
12-13 in The Interpreter’s Bible a 
writer says: “The... phrase—for 
building up the body of Christ— 
is then to be taken as the ultimate 
end for which the gifts of Christ 
are bestowed; to this end ‘the 
preparation of the saints for a 
work of service’ is the appointed 
means.” 3 From this perspective, 
any office in which one can effec- 


2 From Memoirs of Childhood and Youth, 
by Albert Schweitzer; translated by Campion; 
The Macmillan Company; page 100. 

3 Francis W. Beare in The Interpreter’s 
Bible, Volume 10; page 692. 
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tively contribute to the church’s 
embodiment of Christ is for that 
person a valid Christian ministry 
or avenue of service. This idea 
emphasizes the fact that perfection 
of Christian character cannot oc- 
cur in isolation from one’s fellow 
Christians. 

Ephesians 2:11-22 gives a com- 
mentary on the importance of 
Christian maturity to the achieve- 
ment of unity both in and through 
the church. Just as Christ’s death 
dissolved the barrier between Jew 
and Gentile, so the church in 
which he dwells will make no dis- 
tinction between “strangers” and 
“fellow citizens” within its mem- 
bership. Just as we must measure 
membership in “the household of 
God” by reference to our faith in 
Christ, we must also measure our 
Christian maturity by this same 
yardstick. 

This nullifies, of course, any 
ground for discrimination against 
“insiders.” Moreover, since God in 
Christ is at work in the church 
trying to make “insiders” of all 
men, any hateful action against 
“outsiders” is a _ violation of 
Christ’s purpose and spirit and is 
proof of a person’s immaturity as 
a Christian. 


II. The path to Christian maturity 


Many people equate Christian 
faith with a smiling capitulation to 
circumstances. Though such sub- 
mission may pass for maturity in 
some circles, the Christian label 
does not apply here. If we take the 
example of Jesus Christ as our 
yardstick of Christian maturity, 
it certainly does not apply. 

Face to face with the whims of 
chance (see Ecclesiastes 9:11), 
the plague of accidents, and the 
curse of “acts of God,” Christ ac- 
cepted them as a challenge to lead 
the struggle of the oppressed, en- 
dure the pain of the afflicted, brave 
the hostility of the persecuted, and 
share the anxiety of the troubled. 
Seeking to obtain peace from the 
world of his fathers would not 
have revealed maturity. He re- 
vealed his maturity by the conflict 
into which he plunged the world 
of their children. The new trail he 
blazed to God does not lead us 
around the troubled waters. It 





leads us, as it led him, through the 
troubled waters. 

If our quest for maturity has not 
yet brought us against the angry 
waves of struggle, pain, hostility, 
and anxiety, then the time has 
come to ask why. Might not our 
paradise of calm mean that we 
have yet to discover the path of 
Christ? 

See Webb’s_ discussion of 
“Growth Through Struggle.” He 
finds in the Christian faith a dif- 
ferent estimate of the obstacles of 
life from that of the pessimist or 
optimist. What is it? Given our 
kind of world, what do you think 
of his suggestion that happiness, 
as popularly conceived, can scarce- 
ly be defined as a Christian goal? 

Christianity does not enable us 
to get through life without the ex- 
perience of struggle. Then, some- 
one may ask, what does it do? It 
enables us to get through the 
struggle without the loss of faith. 

The mystery of pain and suffer- 
ing has always plagued men. The 
search for some avenue of escape 
from it continues. 

But, according to Ralph W. 
Sockman, in The Meaning of Suf- 
fering: “The mystery of goodness 
is even greater than the mystery 
of suffering. We are ever talking 
about the mystery of evil... . Well, 
I cannot explain it, but I will con- 
fess that I find it almost easier to 
explain evil than goodness. Why 
does a man lay down his life for 
his friends? Why did a Christ go 
to the cross to save his enemies?” * 

By implication, Sockman is say- 
ing that the inability to feel pain 
may prove the absence of a Christ- 
like concern for neighbor. Do you 
agree? Can you think of people in 
our society who have suffered pain 
as a result of the risks they have 
taken for the sake of others? 

The path to Christian maturity 
often leads through hostility. 
When a certain Protestant minis- 
ter finally got elected to the high- 
est office in his denomination, a 
member of his congregation paid 
him a most dubious compliment. 
“He deserved it,” she said, “for 
I’ve never known anybody ‘to 

4 Woman’s Division of Christian Service, 


Board of Missions, The Methodist Church, 
1961; page 18. 
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work harder to get himself eldcted 
to any office. He has never, to my 
knowledge, offended anybody. 
Everybody just loves him.” 

Why did Jesus fare even worse 
from contemporary religious lead- 
ers than from the Roman authori- 
ties? What has happened to trans- 
form the offense-giving gospel of 
the Nazarene into a “peace of 
mind” sedative for all life’s head- 
aches? Or to put the question 
differently, given the corruption 
of our world and our church, could 
a Jesus of Nazareth confront the 
leadership of our society without 
arousing hostility? 

A growing Christian also fre- 
quently meets anxiety. Anxiety, 
however, implies a question as to 
whether something can be done. 
Thus, rightly used, it becomes a 
valuable spur to doing. 

The value—indeed, the indis- 
pensability—of anxiety to a grow- 
ing faith (see Adult Student, 
“Peace Through Anxiety”) be- 
comes even clearer when we con- 
sider that its antonyms include 
“apathy,” “carelessness,” ‘“non- 
chalance.” Though your class may 
have difficulty with the idea of an 
anxious Christian, they would 
surely have even greater difficulty 
in conceiving of a fully committed 
Christian as being apathetic, care- 
less, or nonchalant. 


III. The marks of Christian ma- 
turity 


Each of the treatments of the 
lesson for the students lists several 
marks of Christian maturity. 
While any of these lists could easi- 
ly be extended, the distinctively 
Christian meaning of maturity 
would probably come into clearer 
view if you would narrow the field 
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to the two considerations discussed 
here. 

Webb says the first step toward 
maturity is elimination of all “false 
ideas and desires.” We may well 
equate these with what Meister 
Eckhart called the not, “the ideas, 
longings, and desires in me that 
are not of God.” Granted this defi- 
nition, what are some of Eckhart’s 
nots—ideas, longings, and desires 
in us and our society—that we 
must reject before we can achieve 
Christian maturity? 

The second step toward ma- 
turity is the gift of single-minded- 
ness. Escape from addiction to 
Eckhart’s nots does not come 
through concentration on avoiding 
them. Christian maturity does not 
come at the end of the process 
whereby, one by one, a person 
purges himself of every godless 
thought, longing, or desire. It 
comes, rather, through the single- 
minded and wholehearted dedica- 
tion of oneself to the service of 
God in imitation of Christ’s resolve 
to do God’s will. 

“God in heaven,” declared 
Kierkegaard, “is not as a young 
girl’s folly. He does not reward the 
impressive with admiration. The 
reward of the good man is to be 
allowed to worship in truth.” 

Thus he implies that our pre- 
disposition to public worship does 
not give us a true measure of our 
capacity for single-mindedness. To 
get that, he seems to infer here, we 
must ask ourselves what we would 
be willing to forgo for the worship 
of God. Only thus can we gauge 
our single-mindedness or ma- 
turity. How do you react to this 
suggestion? 


IV. The rewards of Christian ma- 
turity 


Just as the Christian faith has 
its own peculiar definition for ma- 
turity, Christian maturity offers 
its own peculiar rewards; four of 
these are discussed below. 

One reward is peace with God. 
The New Testament promises Je- 
sus’ mature followers two things, 
(1) “in the world .. . tribulation” 
and (2) the “peace of God.” Can 
we have one without the other? 
Interpret your answer in the light 
of Plato’s words, quoted in The In- 


ternational Lesson Annual, page 
441. 

Another reward is objectivity 
about self. “To be known of God 
in time makes life acutely strenu- 
ous,” Kierkegaard asserted. But is 
there any other path to true hu- 
mility, genuine service to man or 
God, or Christian maturity? What 
was wrong with the “leading lay- 
man” described in The Interna- 
tional Lesson Annual, page 440? 
Did he really know God? How 
mature was he? Discuss. 

A third reward is sensitivity to 
neighbor. See the discussion of the 
meaning of “love” in the commen- 
tary on 1 Corinthians 13 in The 
Interpreter’s Bible. If we gauge 
Christian maturity by the love of 
God in Christ, what is the relation- 
ship between the depth of ma- 
turity and the breadth of love? 
Discuss. 

A fourth reward of Christian 
maturity is thirst for improve- 
ment. Note the old philosopher’s 
comment to the youth in “To Illus- 
trate the Lesson” (The Interna- 
tional Lesson Annual, page 441). 
The discussion under “Daily Bible 
Readings,” on page 442 of the same 
book, develops this point in com- 
menting on Galatians 4: 1-7. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


Divide the class into three 
groups to prepare five-hundred- 
word statements, to be written 
during the coming week from the 
group’s outlines, on each of the 
following topics: (1) “The Role of 
a Mature Christian in American 
Race Relations”; (2) “The Emo- 
tional Life of a Mature Christian”; 
(3) “The Relation of a Mature 
Christian to His Local Church and 
Denomination.” 

Have the persons who write 
these reports read them at the be- 
ginning of next Sunday’s session. 
You may want to suggest their use 
as the basis of personal inven- 
tories. 


In CLOSING 


Read the Beatitudes, and after 
each let the class respond with a 
prayer that they may be fulfilled 
in their hearts. See The Methodist 
Hymnal (page 526) for a sug- 
gested order for this service. 
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Some observations on this les- 
son’s significance for personality 
growth and well-being and for in- 
terpersonal relationships. 








































Much has been said and written 
about maturity in recent years, 
but just how does one get to be 

| really grown up in his feelings 
| toward others? For this is the test. 
The Scripture for today suggests 
that maturity is an achievement 
of attitude toward others, but it 
also points out that it begins by 
seeing oneself clearly. 

A competent student of human 
nature has pointed out that this 
maturity is an inner balance that 
knows how to be dependent where 
necessary and independent where 
desirable. Also, it involves an 
ability to be guided by reality 
rather than by fears. It possesses 
the capacity to consider long-range 
values as well as immediate inter- 
ests. It governs life by a conscience 
that handles present situations in 
the light of present knowledge 
rather than childhood’s fears. 

A mature person knows how to 
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love others out of genuine self- 
respect rather than through ser- 
vility. He is not afraid to stand for 
something even if he runs the risk 
of being different from others. He 
knows how to protect himself from 
injury at the same time that he is 
willing to be injured if necessary 
for a good cause. He is able to do 
a good day’s work and get joy 
from it without feeling a need to 
drive himself as if work were a 
form of punishment. 

This maturity also calls for a 
right relationship with members 
of the other sex so that one is moti- 
vated neither by a fear that makes 
one overly submissive nor by an 
aggressiveness that makes one of- 
fensive or overbearing. 

The mature person has a healthy 
attitude toward himself which 
usually results in good physical 
health. He uses his intelligence 
for constructive purposes rather 
than as a tool of competition. He 
feels with others so that he can 
put himself in their place when 
considering their point of view. He 
is motivated more by inner values 
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than by external inducements. He 
has good common sense and the 
judgment that leads to wise deci- 
sions and long-range advantage 
for himself and others. 

Finally, such a person has the 
ability to enjoy life as a creative 
adventure. He does not have to 
know all the answers before set- 
ting a course of action; he is will- 
ing to run risks and take conse- 
quences without blaming himself 
too much or looking for others to 
place the blame on. 

All in all, a mature Christian is 
a person who has learned to func- 
tion well among family, friends, 
and community. He has learned 
that life is an investment, and he 
seeks to do more for others than 
he ever expects others to do for 
him; yet he welcomes the good 
acts and attitudes of others and 
values the feelings of those who 
seek common goals with him. He 
lives his faith with well-grounded 
hope and an attitude of loving con- 
cern for others without respect 
for false or small-sized standards 
of measurement. 
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